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OFFICERS 

MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION  AND 

AFFILIATED  DEPARTMENTS  FOR  1938 


MARYLAND    STATE    TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION 

President Charles    L.    Kopp 

Cumberland 
First   Vice-President Miss   Edith   V.   Walker 

Baltimore 
Second  Vice-President Wendell  E.  Dunn 

Baltimore 
Treasurer Charles  W.  Sylvester 

Baltimore 

Secretary Walter   H.   Davis 

Havre  de  Grace 

Executive  Committee: 

Charles  L.  Kopp,  President 

Miss  Edith  V.  Walker,  Vice-President 

Benjamin  C.  Willis,  1935-38,  Superintendent  Caroline  County,  Denton 

John  H.  Schwatka,  1937-39,  Principal  Southern  H.  S.,  Baltimore 

Thomas  W.  Pyle,  1937-40,  Principal  Bethesda  H.  S.,  Bethesda 


AFFILIATED  DEPARTMENTS 

Agriculture: 

James  R.  Ward,  Chairman,  Gaithersburg. 
W.  Miles  Hanna,  Secretary,  Street. 

Art: 

W.  Ramont  Hamel,  Chairman,  29  E.  Mt.  Vernon  Place,  Baltimore. 
Miss  Emma  Frederick,  Secretary,  229  S.  Ellwood  Avenue,  Baltimore. 

Classical: 

Rev.  J.  G.  Hacker,  S.  J.,  Chairman,  Loyola  College,  Baltimore. 
Miss  Hattie  J.  Adams,  Secretary,  Western  High  School,  Baltimore. 

Commercial: 

Miss  Quebe  Nye,  Chairman,  Hyattsville  H.  S.,  Hyattsville. 
John  Calder,  Secretary,  City  College,  Baltimore. 

Elementary  Principals: 

F.  Dawes  Garrett,  Chairman,  Principal,  Lansdowne. 

Miss  Mary  F.  Sultzer,  Secretary,  Principal  School  No.  51,  Baltimore. 


English: 

Dr.   Angela   Broening,    Chairman,   2   Millbrook   Road,    Baltimore. 

Miss  Mary  Davis,  Secretary,  Catonsville  H.  S.,  Catonsville. 
Geography: 

Miss  L.  Merle  Smuck,  Chairman,  3  E.  25th  Street,  Baltimore. 

James  A.  Sensenbaugh,  Secretary,  Freeland. 
Guidance: 

Miss  Nora  A.  Stoll,  Chairman,  3926  Oakford  Avenue,  Baltimore. 

Miss  Katherine  W.  Ogle,  Secretary,  4027  Fairview  Ave.,  Baltimore. 
History: 

Miss  Roberta  Carnes,  Chairman,  School  No.  233,  Baltimore. 

Miss  Imogene  Baldwin,  Secretary,  Patterson  Park  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 
Home  Economics: 

Miss  Virginia  Doub,  Chairman,  Frederick. 

Miss  Frances  E.  Watts,  Secretary,  3012  N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore. 
Industrial: 

Herschel  M.  James,  Chairman,  Supervisor  Ind.  Ed.,  Cumberland. 

Loren  C.  Murray,   Secretary,   Elkton. 
Intermediate : 

Dr.  Mary  S.  Braun,  Chairman,  1733  N.  Broadway,  Baltimore. 

Miss  Frances  Grimes,  Secretary,  Hagerstown. 
Kindergarten-Primary : 

Miss  Kathaleen  Kennedy,  Chairman,  6507  Yord  Road,  Baltimore. 

Miss  Claire  Shull,  Secretary,  The  Bradford  Apartments,  Baltimore. 
Mathematics: 

Miss  Agnes  Herbert,  Chairman,  Clifton  Park  Jr.  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 

Miss  Louise  Tipton.  Secretary,  Franklin  H.  S.,  Reisterstown. 
Modern  Language: 

Miss  Mary  Z.  Rowland,  Chairman,  Catonsville. 

Fred  B.  Didier,  Secretary,  Polytechnic  Institute,  Baltimore. 
Music: 

Mrs.  Blanche  F.  Bowlsbey,  Chairman,  3132  Chesley  Ave.,  Baltimore. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Ramsay,  Secretary,  Annapolis. 
Occupational: 

James  Proctor,  Chairman,  School  No.  3,  Eastern  and  Montford  Aves., 

Baltimore. 

John  F.  Keczmerski,  Secretary,  School  No.  56,  36th  and  Poole  Streets, 

Baltimore. 

Parent-Teacher: 

Mrs.  G.  R.  Clements,  Chairman,  Annapolis. 
Mrs.  O.  K.  Shugart,  Secretary,  Pisgah. 


Physical  Education: 

Miss  Mora  Crossman,  Chairman,  Playground  Athletic  League,  Baltimore. 
Miss  Bertha  Moeller,  Secretary,  2509  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore. 

School  Library: 

Mrs.  Virginia  Edwards,  Chairman,  McDonogh  School,  Pikesville. 
Miss  May  M.   Coffay,   Secretary,   Lansdowne   School,  Lansdowne. 

Science: 

Miss  Mary  C.  Carroll,  Chairman,  3  E.  25th  Street,  Baltimore. 

Miss  Alexina  G.  Stidham,  Secretary,  3210  Gwynns'  Falls  Pkwy,  Balto. 

Secondary: 

E.  M.  Douglas,  Chairman,  Principal  High  School,  Silver  Spring. 
T.  S.  Klein,  Secretary,  Principal  High  School,  Surattsville. 

Special: 

Miss  Marguerite  Stem,  Chairman,  3  E.  25th  Street,  Baltimore. 
Miss  Alice  Lyddane,  Secretary,  Tacoma  Park. 

Teacher  Training: 

Dr.  Mary  O.  Ebaugh,  Chairman,  Western  Maryland  College,  Westminster. 
Harold  Moser,  Secretary,  State  Teachers'  College,  Towson. 

Vocational: 

Glen  D.  Brown,  Chairman,  4506  Wakefield  Road,  Baltimore. 

Mrs.  Cecile  B.  Colbert,  Secretary,  Girls'  Vocational  School  No.  292,  Balto. 


MEMBERSHIP  FOR  SCHOOL  YEAR  1938-1939 

(As  reported  to  February  15,  1939) 


Allegany 

Rep 

art  not  in 

Prince  George 

67 

Anne  Arundel 

45 

Queen  Anne 

67 

Baltimore 

85 

Somerset 

83 

Calvert 

36 

St.    Mary's 

36 

Caroline 

90 

Talbot 

60 

Carroll 

27 

incomplete 

Washington 

384 

Cecil 

125 

Wicomico 

146 

Charles 

60 

Worcester 

95 

Dorchester 

123 

Salisbury   S.  T.   C. 

5 

Frederick 

270 

Frostburg  S.  T.  C. 

17 

Garrett 

30 

Towson  S.  T.  C. 

27 

Harford 

186 

Miscellaneous 

7 

Howard 

86 

Baltimore    City 

756 

Kent 

30 

Total   Members 

3225 

Montgomery 

282 

STANDING   COMMITTEES   FOR    1937-1938 

(Appointed  by  Miss  Edith  V.  Walker,  President,  October  30,  1937,  to  serve 

until  successors  are  appointed  and  to  report  at  the  Representative  As- 
sembly, October  29,  1938.) 

Auditing  Committee — Chairman,  Dr.  Theresa  Wiedef eld,  State .  Supervisor 
of  Schools;  Miss  Helen  M.  Stegman,  Administrative  Assistant,  Balti- 
more Public  Schools;  Mr.  Clarence  Mason,  Easton  High  School,  Easton. 

Educational  Progress  Committee — Chairman,  Miss  Marie  E.  Wallace,  Prin- 
cipal School  64,  Baltimore;  Dr.  Anita  Dowell,  Vice-Principal  Towson 
State  Teachers'  College;  Miss  Viola  Almony,  Supervisor  Elementary 
Schools,  Baltimore  County. 

Legislative  Committee — Chairman,  Mr.  Floyd  Cromwell,  State  Guidance 
Supervisor,  Baltimore;  Miss  Emily  W.  Eversfield,  Principal  Schools  49 
and  79,  Baltimore;  Mr.  Milton  Wright,  Superintendent  Harford  County 
Schools;  Mr.  Howard  Bockmiller,  Principal  School  225,  Baltimore;  Miss 
Pauline  Blackford,   Supervisor  Washington  County  Schools. 

Resolutions  Committee — Chairman,  Miss  Mary  A.  Adams,  Principal  Monte- 
bello  Demonstration  School,  Baltimore;  Miss  Virginia  Mahon,  Super- 
visor Intermediate  Grades,  Baltimore;  Mr.  Richard  Rizer,  Beall  High 
School,  Frostburg. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEES 

(Appointed  by  Mr.  Charles  D.  Kopp,  President) 
Special  Representative  Committee 

(To  determine  and  recommend  a  continuing  active  program) 
Mr.  Edwin  W.  Broome,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Rockville;  Dr.  E.  Clarke 
Fontaine,  Supervisor  of  High  Schools,  Chestertown;  Dr.  Katherine  J. 
Gallagher,  Goucher  College,  Baltimore;  Dr.  L.  B.  Boughton,  Dean  of 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park; 
Miss  Stella  E.  Brown,  State  Teachers'  College,  Towson;  Mr.  T.  J. 
Caruthers,  State  Teachers'  College,  Salisbury;  Mr.  John  L.  Dunkle, 
President,  State  Teachers'  College,  Frostburg;  Mr.  Richard  T.  Rizer, 
Supervisor  of  High  Schools,  Cumberland;  Miss  Carolyn  V.  Compton, 
Brunswick;  Mrs.  Catherine  T.  Reed,  Greenbelt;  Miss  Alice  Mae  Coul- 
bourne,   Princess   Anne;    Mr.   Douglas   M.    Bivens,    Principal,    Hancock; 


Dr.  John  L.  Steinquist,  Director  of  Research,  Baltimore. 
Credentials  Committee:  Mr.  John  Calder,  Chairman,  City  College,  Baltimore; 

Miss  Mary  C.   Carroll,  Principal,   Baltimore;   Mr.  James  E.   Solt,  Fort 

Hill  High  School,  Cumberland,  Maryland. 
Nominating  Committee:  Mr.  John  J.   Seidel,   Chairman,   State  Department 

of  Education;   Mr.   Ivan   C.   Diehl,   Frostburg  State  Teachers   College, 

Cumberland,  Maryland;  Miss  Hattie  J.  Adams,  Baltimore;  Miss  Nannette 
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Roche,    Baltimore;    Mr.    Thomas    W.    Pyle,    Principal,    Bethesda-Chevy 
Chase  High  School,  Bethesda,  Maryland. 
Committee  on  Auditing  Accounts — Mr.  Clyde  Edgeworth,  Baltimore,  Chair- 
man; Miss  Caroline  Coe,  Baltimore;  Miss  Lou  Sisk,  Towson. 


NEA  COM3IITTEE  MEMBERS  FROM  MARYLAND 

Committee  To  Cooperate  With  The  American  Education  Association: 

Huffington,  J.  Walter,  Supervisor  of  Negro  Schools,  State  Department 
of  Education,  Baltimore. 

Committee  On  Credentials: 

Carroll,  Agnes,   Principal,   Elementary  School,   Cumberland. 
Committee  On  Equal  Opportunity: 

Bamberger,    Florence   E.,    College   for   Teachers,    Johns    Hopkins    Uni_ 

versity,  Baltimore. 

Reed,  Mrs.  Catherine,  438  Washington  Avenue,  Riverdale. 

Committee  On  Health  Problems  In  Education: 

Tall,  Lida  Lee,  President,  State  Teachers'  College,  Towson. 
Committee  On  Horace  Mann  Centennial  Celebration: 

Cook,   Albert   S.,      State    Superintendent   of   Schools,      2014    Lexington 

Building,  Baltimore. 
Committee  On  International  Relations: 

Willis,  Charles  F.,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Baltimore. 
Legislative  Commission: 

Blackwell,    J.    D.,   President,    State   Teachers'    College,    Salisbury. 

Cromwell,  R.  Floyd,  Chairman,  Legislative  Committee,  Maryland  State 

Teachers'  Association,  Cambridge. 

Davis,    Walter   H.,    Secretary,    Maryland    State   Teachers'    Association, 

Havre  de  Grace  High  School,  Havre  de  Grace. 

Pruitt,  E.  W.,  State  NEA  Director  for  Maryland,  Superintendent,  Fred- 
erick County  Schools,  Frederick. 

Upham,  Mrs.  Margaret  S.,  211  Washington  Street,  Cumberland. 

Weglein,  David  E.,  Superintendent  Baltimore  Public  Schools,  Baltimore. 
Committee  On  Necrology: 

Young,  Dorothy,  27  Maple  Avenue,  Alta  Vista. 
Committee  On  Resolutions: 

Compton,  Lillian,  Assistant  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,   Cum- 
berland. 
Committee  On  Tenure: 

Pyle,  Thomas  W.,  Principal,  Bethesda-Chevy  Chase  Senior  High  Schoo., 

Bethesda. 


MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Baltimore— October  28,  29,  1938 
Theme  for  the  Convention:   Education  Looks  Forward;   Some  Next   Steps 

GENERAL  MEETING 

Friday,  October  28,   9:15  A.  M. 

POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE  AUDITORIUM 

Charles  L.  Kopp,  President,  presiding 

9:15  A.  M.-10:00  A.  M. — Musical    Program:       Students,      Towson      State 

Teachers   College — Miss  Elma  Prickett,   Di- 
rector. 
10:00  A.  M.  — Invocation:    Dr.    Martin    Luther   Enders,    Pastor 

First  English  Lutheran  Church,  Baltimore. 
10:05  A.  M.-10:15  A.  M—  Greetings : 

Mr.  Tasker  G.  Lowndes,  President  of  the  State 

Board  of  Education. 
Mr.  Forrest  Bramble,  President  of  the  Board  of 
School  Commissioners  of  Baltimore  City. 
10:15  A.  M.-10:55  A.  M. — Address:    Next   Steps  in  Maryland's  Educational 

Program,  Dr.  Albert  S.  Cook,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Schools. 
10:55  A.  M.-ll:40  A.  M. — Address:  Education  Looks  Forward;  The  Uni- 
versity Point  of  View.  Dr.  H.  C.  Byrd; 
President  of  the  University  of  Maryland. 
Talk:  Activities  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  Miss 
Helen  Herman,  Junior  Red  Cross  Committee. 


DINNER  MEETING 

Friday,  October  28,  1938,  6:45  P.  M. 

LORD  BALTIMORE  HOTEL 

State  Teachers'   Association  Dinner  jointly  with  a  Testimonial  Dinner   to 

Dr.  Lida  Lee  Tall 
Addresses — En  tertainment — Dancing 


MINUTES  OF  THE  REPRESENTATIVE  ASSEMBLY 

October  29,  1938— POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 

Dr.   Charles  L.   Kopp,  President,  presiding 

Mr.  Walter  H.  Davis,  Secretary 

REPORTS   OF  COMMITTEES:    (The  reports  follow  the  minutes) 

Education  Progress:  Report  by  Miss  Marie  E.  Wallace,  Chairman.  Re 

port  adopted. 

Legislation:  Report  by  Mr.  Floyd  Cromwell,  Chairman.  Report  adopted. 
Policies:  Report  by  Supt.  E.  W.  Broome,  Chairman.  Report  adopted. 
Resolutions:  Report  by  Miss  Mary  A.  Adams,  Chairman.  Report  adopted. 
Treasurer:    Report   by   Mr.    Charles    W.    Sylvester,    Treasurer.    Report, 
adopted. 
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Nominations:  Report  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Pyle,  Chairman.  Report  adopt- 
ed. Secretary  was  directed  to  cast  ballot  for  slate  presented  by  Nominat- 
ing Committee  when  there  were  no  nominees  from  the  floor,  and  after  mo- 
tion that  nominations  be  closed  was  carried. 

Officers  elected  by  above  ballot  of  secretary: 

President — Mr.  Wendell  E.  Dunn,  Principal,  Forest  Park  High  School. 

Vice-President — Dr.  Charles  L.  Kopp,  Superintendent,  Cumberland.  (Mr. 
Kopp,   retiring  president,   automatically  became  vice-president). 

Vice-President — Miss  M.  Lillian  Cheezum,  Elementary  Principal,  Easton. 

Treasurer — Mr.  Charles  W.  Sylvester,  Director  Division  of  Vocational 
Education,  Baltimore.     Re-elected. 

Secretary — Mr.  Walter  H.  Davis,  Principal,  Havre  de  Grace.    Re-elected. 

Member  of  Executive  Committee  succeeding  Mr.  Benjamin  C.  Willis  — 
Mr.  Eugene  W.  Pruitt,  Superintendent,  Frederick. 

Committees  appointed  by  President  Charles  L.  Kopp: 
Special  Policies  Committee: 
For  ONE  year: 

Dr.  Katherine  J.  Gallagher,  Goucher  College,  Baltimore. 

Miss  Alice  Mae  Coulbourne,  Elem.  Prin.,  Princess  Anne. 

Mr.  Douglas  M.  Bivens,  H.  S.,  Prin.,  Hancock. 

Mr.  Richard  T.  Rizer,  H.  S.  Supervisor,  Cumberland. 

Miss  Kathryn  Heinz,  School  99,  North  Ave.  and  Washington  St.,  Balto. 
For  TWO  years: 

Dr.  E.  Clark  Fontaine,  State  H.  S.  Supervisor,  Chestertown. 

Miss  Stella  E.  Brown,  State  Teachers'  College,  Towson. 

Mrs.  Catherine  T.  Reed,  Elem.  Prin.,  Greenbelt. 

Chairman,  Mr.  T.  J.  Caruthers,  State  Teachers'  College,  Salisbury. 

Miss  Dorothy  Holmes,  Southern  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 
For  THREE  years: 

Mr.  Benjamin  C.  Willis,  County  Superintendent,  Denton. 

Dr.  Frederick  Liningood,  Washington  College,  Chestertown. 

Mr.  William  Sartorius,  Principal  High  School,  Ocean  City. 

Miss  Leona  Buchwald,  Supervisor  of  Guidance,  Baltimore. 

Mr.  John  H.  Schwatka,  Prin.,  Southern  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 
Special  Salary  Study  Committee: 

Chairman,  Mr.  George  Fox,  Superintendent,  Annapolis. 

Mr.   Wilbur  Devilbiss,   Pres.   Fred.  Co.  Teach.  Asso.,  Brunswick. 

Miss  M.  Lillian  Cheezum,  Elem.  Prin.,  Easton. 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Pyle,  H.  S.  Prin.,  Bethesda. 

Mr.  Walter  H.  Davis,  Prin.  H.  S.,  Havre  de  Grace. 

Miss  Jane  Mattingly,  Prin.  H.  S.,  Great  Mills. 

Miss  Pearl  A.  Eader,  Pres.  Allegany  Co.  Teach.  Asso.,  Cumberland. 
Educational  Progress  Committee: 

Chairman,  Mr.  T.  J.  Caruthers,  State  Teachers'  College,  Salisbury. 
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Mr.  John  Musselman,  12  E.  Chase  Street,  Baltimore. 
Mr.  Wilmer  Bell,  City  College,  Baltimore. 
Legislative  Committee: 

Chairman,  Mr.  George  Fox,  Superintendent,  Annapolis. 
Miss  Edith  Walker,  Principal  School  87,  Baltimore. 
Mr.  Donald  Kaylor,  High  School,  Hagerstown. 
Mr.  William  K.  Yocum,  Forest  Park  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 
Mr.  Wilson  Cahall,  H.  S.  Prin.,  Federalsburg. 
Resolutions  Committee: 

Chairman,  Dr.  Angela  Broening,  2  Millbrook  Road,  Baltimore. 
Mr.  Benjamin  C.  Carroll,  H.  S.  Prin.,  Bel  Air. 
Mrs.  Samuel  M.  North,  Western  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 

WALTER  H.  DAVIS,  Secretary. 


The  twelfth  annual  concert  of  the  All-Maryland  High  School  Orchestra 
was  given  on  Saturday,  October  29,  1938,  in  the  Baltimore  Polytechnic 
Auditorium.  The  orchestra  this  year  was  comprised  of  one  hundred  thirty 
students  from  the  high  schools  of  Baltimore  and  throughout  the  state.  The 
concert  was  broadcast  over  a  coast-to-coast  radio  hookup  through  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  represented  locally  by  Station  WBAL.  The 
conductors  this  year  were  Paul  G.  Crouse,  Supervisor  of  Instrumental  Music, 
Carroll  County,  and  Osmar  P.  Steinwald,  Supervisor  of  Orchestras  and 
Bands,  Baltimore  Public  Schools. 


TWELFTH  ANNUAL   CONCERT 

by  the 
ALL-MARYLAND    HIGH    SCHOOL    ORCHESTRA 

Saturday  Morning,  October  29,  1938,  at  10:30  O'clock 

AUDITORIUM— POLYTECHNIC   INSTITUTE,   Baltimore,   Maryland 

Chairman — John  Denues,  Director  of  Music  Education,  Balto.  Public  Schools 

Orchestra  Committee 
VICTOR    H.    BAUMANN  MRS.    IRVIN    SMITH    (Hostess) 

Teacher    of    Music  Denton 

Fort  Hill  High  School,  Cumberland  OSMAR   P.    STEINWALD 

PETER  BUYS  Supervisor  of  Orchestra  and  Bands 

Teacher  of  Instrumental  Music  Baltimore    Public    Schools 

Hagerstown  High  School  CHARLES    C.    T.    STULL 


Supervisor    of    Music 

Frederick  County 

C.    JAMES   VELTE 


PAUL     CROUSE 
Supervisor  of  Instrumental  Music 
Carroll  County 
PHILIP   S.  ROYER 
Supervisor  of  Music  Supervisor  of  Music 

Carroll  County  Baltimore    County 

IRVIN   SMITH  DOROTHY  WTLLISON 

Teacher    of    Instrumental    Music  Teacher  of  Music 

Caroline   High   School,    Denton  Allegany  High  School,  Cumberland 
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Conductors 

Paul  L.  Crouse,  Supervisor  of  Instrumental  Music,  Carroll  County,  Maryland 

Osmar  P.  Steinwald,  Supervisor  of  Orchestras  and  Bands, 

Baltimore   Secondary   Schools 

Program 

Flotow Stradella   Overture 

Frederich  F.  von  Flotow,  the  composer  of  this  overture,  was  born  at 
Darmstadt,  Germany,  in  1812,  and  became  famous  largely  through 
his  two  operas  "Stradella"  and  "Martha". 

Dvorak Slavonic     Dance 

This  composition  is  from  the  first  series  of  eight  Slavonic  Dances 

composed  in  1878  and  reflects  the  rich  sources  of  Czech  folk  music. 

Instrumental  Solo — (To  be  played  by  the  Winner  of  the  Solo  Contest  held  in 

connection  with   the  All-Maryland   High   School   Orchestra   Concert,    1938) 

Smetana Ballet  Music,  The  Bartered  Bride 

The  ballet  music  of  folk  dances  from  a  comic  opera  based  on  a  story 
of  peasant  life  in  Bohemia. 
Bizet L'Arlesienne  Suite,  No.  2 

1.  Menuetto 

Written  as  incidental  music  to  Daudet's  famous  drama  "The  Woman 
of  Aries,"  suggesting  the  slow  and  stately  dance  of  the  18th  century. 
It  is  written  chiefly  for  the  flute  accompanied  by  strings,  pizzicato. 

2.  Farandole 

Written  in  the  style  of  an  old  French  folk  dance,  beginning  with  a 

lively  march  based  on  a  theme  from  an  old  Christmas  Carol  which 

alternates  with  a  dance  theme  until  just  before  the  end  when  both 

themes  are  heard  together. 
Herbert - Victor    Herbert    Favorites 

Victor  Herbert's  music  is  widely  beloved  for  its  original  and  lilting 

melodies.     Born  in  Dublin,  he  came  to  America  at  the  age  of  27. 

He  was  a  noted  conductor  and  composed  many  light  and  grand 

operas. 
Chenoweth March   Triumphant 

A  processional  march  written  by  one  of  America's  contemporary 

composers. 
Broadcast  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  Network,  originating  from 

Station  WBAL 

Personnel  All-Maryland  High   School  Orchestra,   October  29,   1938 

Violins 

Regina  Baden,  Marlboro  High  School,  Upper  Marlboro;  Peggy  Bentz, 
Frederick  High  School;  Alvin  Berlin,  Baltimore  City  College;  Emilio  Bianco, 
Junior  High  School  No.  91,  Baltimore;  Sara  J.  Blume,  Hagerstown  High 
School;  Maurice  Bonney,  Havre  de  Grace  High  School;  Eleanor  M.  Brad- 
burn,  Marlboro  High  School,  Upper  Marlboro;  Charles  Butler,  Oakland  High 
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School;  Edward  Carew,  Baltimore  City  College;  Loyal  Carlon,  Junior  High 
School  No.  91,  Baltimore;  James  Carter,  Forest  Park  High  School,  Balti- 
more; Elaine'  Cohen,  Forest  Park  High  School,  Baltimore;  Betty  Colleran, 
Aberdeen  High  School;  Phil  Dodge,  Allegany  High  School,  Cumberland; 
Miriam  Dorf,  Forest  Park  High  School,  Baltimore;  William  Dubovik,  Balti- 
more City  College;  Unto  Erkkila,  Junior  High  School  No.  43,  Baltimore; 
Irvin  Eshlaman,  Frederick  High  School;  Fred  B.  Garner,  Taneytown  High 
School;  Charlotte  Garretson,  Aberdeen  High  School;  Enes  Glorioso,  South- 
ern High  School,  Baltimore;  Eleanor  W.  Graefe,  Franklin  High  School, 
Reisterstown;  Donald  Grove,  Westminster  High  School;  Leonard  Happe, 
Allegany  High  School,  Cumberland;  Sara  Herman,  Junior  High  School 
No.  1,  Baltimore;  Helen  Hewes,  Franklin  High  School,  Reisterstown;  Doris 
Horwitz,  Junior  High  School  No.  79,  Baltimore;  Leon  Israel,  Elmer  A. 
Wolfe  High  School,  Union  Bridge;  Mary  Jackson,  Allegany  High  School, 
Cumberland;  Eleanor  B.  Jacobs,  Forest  Park  High  School,  Baltimore; 
Katherine  Kemp,  Catonsville  High  School;  Guy  S.  Kidwell,  Jr.,  Hagerstown 
High  School;  Simon  Klitenic,  Forest  Park  High  School,  Baltimore;  Frank 
J.  Krolczyk,  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute;  Karl  Koontz,  Westminster 
High  School;  Virginia  Leppo,  Westminster  High  School;  Gladys  Lippy, 
Franklin  High  School,  Westminster;  John  Mahiala,  Patterson  Park  High 
School,  Baltimore;  Laurance  Mosier,  Bethesda-Chevy  Chase  High  School, 
Bethesda;  Charles  Oglebay,  Allegany  High  School,  Cumberland;  Anna 
Polansky,  Junior  High  School  No.  43,  Baltimore;  Marjorie  Reed,  Aberdeen 
High  School;  Annette  Reiter,  Junior  High  School  No.  1,  Baltimore;  Ralph 
Reiter,  Fort  Hill  High  School,  Cumberland;  Julius  Schier,  Baltimore  City 
College;  Dorothy  Schroeder,  Frederick  High  School;  William  F.  Schnitzker, 
Patterson  Park  High  School,  Baltimore;  Norman  E.  Sharrer,  Emmitsburg 
High  School;  John  Shulka,  Baltimore  City  College;  Harriet  R.  Smith,  Aber- 
deen High  School;  Leon  Snyder,  Junior  High  School  No.  43,  Baltimore; 
Marshall  H.  Sowers,  Jr.,  Allegany  High  School,  Cumberland;  Maynard 
Spedden,  Junior  High  School  No.  91,  Baltimore;  Wilton  Syckes,  Allegany 
High  School,  Cumberland;  Bob  Taylor,  Catonsville  High  School;  Mary  Vin- 
cent, Franklin  High  School,  Reisterstown;  Henry  Volpini,  Junior  High 
school  No.  43,  Baltimore;  Elmer  Wachter,  Frederick  High  School;  Ruth 
Walder,  Eastern  High  School,  Baltimore;  Reuben  Wall,  Forest  Park  High 
School,  Baltimore;  Ann  Wright,  Aberdeen  High  School;  Jule  Wright,  Aber- 
deen High  School. 

VIOLAS 

Alfred  I.  Maleson,  Baltimore  City  College;  Mary  G.  Rehmeyer,  Man- 
chester High  School;  Victor  Stombler,  Baltimore  City  College;  George  E. 
Wells,  Baltimore  City  College;  Walter  Wode,  Baltimore  City  College. 

Violoncellos 

John  Botzler,  Junior  High  School  No.  90,  Baltimore;  Kenneth  Meidling, 
Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute;  Franklin  Miller,  Frederick  High  School; 
Justine   Moulton,   Forest   Park   High   School,   Baltimore;    Walter   Oelmann, 
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Baltimore  City  College;  David  Phillips,  Baltimore  City  College;  Robert 
Reiter,  Fort  Hill  High  School,  Cumberland;  Naomi  Slovin,  Forest  Park 
High  School,  Baltimore;  Verna  O.  Williams,  Junior  High  School  No.  90, 
Baltimore. 

Basses 

William  Carl,  Baltimore  City  College;  Mary  E.  Critchfield,  Allegany 
High  School,  Cumberland;  C.  James  Matlack,  Catonsville  High  School; 
Henry  Schumann,  Patterson  Park  High  School,  Baltimore;  Woolford  Shin- 
nick,  Baltimore  City  College. 

Flutes 

Alpha  Filler,  Fort  Hill  High  School,  Cumberland;  James  Graefe, 
Franklin  High  School,  Reisterstown;  Roscoe  L.  Hoff acker,  Manchester 
High  School;  Wilmer  Kerber,  Baltimore  City  College;  Earl  D.  Stouffer, 
Hagerstown  High  School;  Phyllis  Weagley,  Hagerstown  High  School. 

Clarinets 

Nevin  Baker,  Liberty  High  School;  Charles  Feeser,  Fort  Hill  High 
School,  Cumberland;  Jack  Ford,  Towson  High  School;  Kenneth  Gill,  Balti- 
more City  College;  William  Hewitt,  Allegany  High  School,  Cumberland; 
Joseph  Melman,  Forest  Park  High  School,  Baltimore;  Carl  B.  Reed,  Hamp- 
stead  High  School;  Raymond  Sharrer,  Franklin  High  School,  Reisterstown; 
Harvey  Thomas,  Frederick  High  School;  John  W.  Wolford,  Fort  Hill  High 
School,  Cumberland. 

Basson 

Dorothy  Wheatley,   Southern   High   School,   Baltimore. 

Saxaphones 

Kyle  W.  Bittle,  Middletown  High  School;  Austin  R.  Murphy,  Caroline 
High  School,  Denton;  Harry  Summers,  Frederick  High  School;  Bernard 
Witter,  Manchester  High  School;  Robert  L.  Youngblood,  Allegany  High 
School,  Cumberland. 

Trumpets 

Edgar  Goode,  Franklin  High  School,  Reisterstown;  Ralph  A.  Happe, 
Allegany  High  School,  Cumberland;  Richard  D.  Harp,  Middletown  High 
School;  Donald  Hiltner,  Frederick  High  School;  Fred  Meitzler,  Frederick 
High  School;  William  M.  Rogers,  Bruce  High  School,  Westernport;  Mary 
L.  Sehrt,  Eastern  High  School,  Baltimore;  Paul  Szymborski,  Baltimore 
Polytechnic  Institute;  Edward  C.  Urban,  Baltimore  City  College;  Gordon 
Weitzel,  Baltimore  City  College;  Wilbur  Whipp,  Frederick  High  School. 

Horns 

Kenneth  Grose,  Allegany  High  School,  Cumberland;  J.  Edward  Hen- 
thorn,  Baltimore  City  College. 

Trombones 

Raymond  Evans,  Fort  Hill  High  School,  Cumberland;  Maurice  F. 
Ensor,  Franklin  High  School,  Reisterstown;  James  Griffin,  Towson  High 
School;  William  Haller,  Frederick  High  School;  F.  N.  Newcomb,  Baltimore 
Polytechnic  Institute;     Don  S.  Scott,  Catonsville  High   School. 
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Tubas 

Alvey  Courtney,  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute;  George  Liebau,  Fort 
Hill  High  School,  Cumberland;  Melvin  L.  Williams,  Baltimore  Polytechnic 
Institute. 

Percussion 
Viron    Diefenbach,    Baltimore    City    College;    Richard    Ermer,    Junior 
High  School  No.  42,  Baltimore;  Leroy  Hoffberger,  Junior  High  School  No. 
42,  Baltimore;  Charles  C.  T.  Stull,  Jr.,  Frederick  High  School. 

Piano 
Robert  Eckert,  Baltimore  City  College. 

Librarians 
Kenneth    Meidling,    Baltimore    Polytechnic    Institute;    Fred    Newcomb, 
Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute. 
Total  membership — 129. 


PROFESSIONAL,    MEETING 

October  29,  1938—12:05  A.  M.-l:05  P.  M. 
Address:  Education  Looks  Forward;  The  International  Point  of  View.    Hon- 
orable William  E.  Dodd,  Former  Ambassador  to  Germany. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS 

Educational  Progress  In  Maryland  During  1937-1938  * 

I.     In  The  State  and  The  City  of  Baltimore 

The  Salary  Situation  in  Maryland  Counties 

Every  teacher  in  the  state  who  had  a  salary  cut  in  1933  which  had  not 
previously  been  restored,  benefited  by  complete  restoration  in  1937-38.  Al- 
though the  average  salary  per  county  white  elementary  principal  and  teacher 
was  $1,296  in  1937-38,  an  increase  of  $76  over  the  salary  in  1936-37,  in  19 
of  the  23  counties,  the  average  salary  paid  white  elementary  principals  and 
teachers  was  less  than  $1,300  and  was  as  low  as  $1,065  in  one  county. 

The  average  salary  paid  county  white  high  school  teachers  and  principals 
was  $1,587  in  1937-38,  $99  more  than  for  the  preceding  year.  In  thirteen 
counties,  however,  the  average  paid  was  less  than  $1,500,  including  one 
county  in  which  the  average  was  as  low  as  $1,333. 

The  minimum  state  salary  schedule  now  in  effect  is  the  one  established 
by  the  Legislature  in  1922.  There  is  a  range  from  $950  for  white  inex- 
perienced teachers  to  $1,150  for  teachers  after  eight  years  of  experience 
in  elementary  schools.  In  1922  a  two-year  normal  school  course  was  the 
standard  requirement  for  certification  as  an  elementary  school  teacher, 
whereas  at  present  an  applicant  for  a  teaching  position  must  present  grad- 


The  data  for  this  report  were  obtained  from  Miss  Bessie  C.  Stern,  Statis- 
tician for  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  Dr.  Harold  C.  Chap- 
man of  the  Bureau  of  Research  of  the  Baltimore  City  Schools.  Grate- 
ful acknowledgement  is  herewith  made  to  Miss  Stern  and  Dr.  Chapman. 
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uation  from  a  four-year  teachers'  college  course.  For  the  white  high  school 
teacher  the  minimum  state  salary  schedule  has  a  range  from  $1,150  for  a 
beginner  to  $1,350  after  seven  years  of  experience.  The  knowledge,  breadth 
of  experience,  and  interest  in  community  life  demanded  of  the  teacher  today 
are  much  greater  than  were  needed  only  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 
Salaries  in  Baltimore  City 

All   teachers   who   were   qualified   because  of  years   of  service   or  ap- 
propriate credits  were  given  a  one  step  salary  increment. 
Teacher  Training 

By  action  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  Baltimore  City  and 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  course  for  Baltimore  City  students 
entering  the  State  Teachers  College  ac  Towson  in  the  fall  of  1938  and  train- 
ing for  positions  in  the  elementary  schools  is  to  be  four  years  instead  of 
three.  The  longer  course  has  been  required  for  county  students  since  the 
fall  of  1934.  This  will  mean  a  unified  and  a  better  program  for  the  col- 
lege and  a  more  mature,  more  highly  trained  group  of  teachers  for  the 
Baltimore  City  elementary  schools. 

The  Maryland  Study  of  the  American  Youth  Commission 

The  completion  of  the  study  of  the  American  Youth  Commission  was 
one  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of  the  year.  The  study  has  attracted 
nation-wide  interest  and  comment.  Although  the  study  was  carried  en 
by  agencies  other  than  the  regularly  constituted  school  authorities,  its  sig- 
nificance to  educators  in  Maryland  warrants  emphasis  in  a  report  of  edu- 
cational progress  in  Maryland.  For  the  first  time  there  has  been  made 
available  complete  and  authoritative  information  on  all  phases  of  the 
youth  problem  as  it  obtains  in  Maryland  and  elsewhere.  Insofar  as  the 
persistent  exercise  of  scientific  controls  can  be  made  to  insure  the  integrity 
of  a  sample,  the  13,528  Maryland  youths  who  were  interviewed  can  be 
definitely  accepted  as  representative  of  the  young  people  of  Maryland.  The 
findings  show  clearly  the  areas  in  which  the  public  school  program  has  been 
deficient  as  well  as  those  in  which  the  public  schools  should  function  more 
aggressively.  The  results  of  the  study  have  been  published  in  two  separate 
volumes : 

Rainey,  Homer  P.  and  others:  "How  Fare  American  Youth",  Appleton 
Co.,  1938. 

Bell,  Howard  M.:  "Youths  Tell  Their  Story",  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, Washington,  D.  C,  1938. 
H.     In  The  Counties 

Increase  In  County  High  School  Enrollment 

The  high  schools  continued  to  attract  an  increasing  number  of  pupils, 
the  total  white  county  enrollment  reaching  a  peak  of  34,614  in  1937-38.  The 
extension  and  improvement  of  transportation  facilities  made  it  possible  for 
14,568  white  pupils  living  far  distant  from  high  schools  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  for  further  education.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
high  schools  offering  a  more  varied  program  of  instruction,  including  agri- 
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culture,  industrial  arts  and  trades  for  boys,  home  economics  for  girls,  as 
well  as  music,  physical  education,  and  art  attracted  and  interested  a  number 
of  pupils  whose  needs  were  more  satisfactorily  met  than  by  the  traditional 
program  of  academic  subjects  alone. 

Supervisory  and  Instructional  Program  In  The  High  Schools 

The  principals  of  the  high  schools  made  a  survey  of  the  library  fa- 
cilities available  in  their  buildings  and  discussed  methods  of  improving 
the  supply  of  books  and  extending  their  use.  The  superintendent  of  each 
county  sharing  in  the  Equalization  Fund  agreed  to  devote  a  portion  of  the 
state  aid  to  the  purchase  of  books  for  high  school  libraries.  In  a  number 
of  counties  funds  were  also  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  libraries  in  the 
elementary  schools.  The  Maryland  Public  Library  Advisory  Commission 
gave  aid  and  advice  in  the  selection  of  books  and  took  care  of  the  orders 
for  a  number  of  the  counties. 

Each  of  six  counties  had  the  benefit  of  a  study  of  one  of  its  high  schools 
through  the  use  of  "Evaluative  Criteria"  by  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards,  the  faculty  of  the  school, 
the  state  high  school  supervisors  and  the  county  superintendent.  This  study 
is  to  be  extended  to  other  high  schools  during  1938-39.  The  entire  high 
school  program  should  benefit  from  the  thoughtful  analysis  of  objectives 
and  practice  which  this  study  evokes. 

A  program  of  educational  and  vocational  guidance  has  been  inaugurated 
throughout  the  state  with  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education  as  supervisor.  Funds  for  beginning  this  program  were  pro- 
vided by  the  General  Education  Board  through  the  American  Youth  Com- 
mission, but  the  work  has  now  been  taken  over  by  the  state  en  a  permanent 
basis.  The  supervisor  will  assist  the  counties  in  developing  a  sound  pro- 
gram of  occupational  information  and  guidance  within  their  schools.  He 
will  study  and  investigate. 

(1)  Employment   conditions   in   the   state   as   a   guide   to   occupational 
information. 

(2)  Means    of    establishing    courses    of    occupational    guidance    in    in- 
dividual schools. 

(3)  Information  available  in  the  field  of  occupational  information  and 
guidance. 

(4)  Equipment,    books   and   pamphlets   needed   in   the   schools   for    af- 
fective work  in  this  field. 

All  of  this  information  will  be  gathered,  not  only  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  pupil  to  build  up  a  basis  of  information  about  his  own  interests 
and  abilities  and  about  wages,  working  conditions  and  possibilities  of  con- 
tinuous employment  before  making  his  choice  of  the  field  in  which  he 
wishes  vocational  training,  but  also  to  assist  the  pupil  to  make  a  program 
adjustment  within  the  school  so  that  his  or  her  educational  experiences 
will  be  most  profitable. 
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The  Iowa  Silent  Reading  Test  advanced  was  given  to  first  and  second 
year  high  school  pupils  in  all  of  the  counties  during  the  school  year  1937-38. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  has  in  preparation  bulletins  on 
reading  for  high  school  pupils,  the  course  of  study  in  problems  of  democracy, 
the  content  of  the  English  course,  and  commercial  subjects,  which  will  be 
published  during  the  current  school  year.  These  bulletins  are  the  joint  un- 
dertaking of  teachers,  principals  and  supervisors. 
Improvement  In  County  Elementary  Schools 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  white  elementary  pupils  transported  at 
public  expense  has  accompanied  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  one-teacher 
schools  through  their  consolidation  with  larger  schools  in  which  children 
may  benefit  from  better  instructional  opportunities.  There  were  35,974 
county  white  elementary  pupils  transported  to  school  at  public  expense  in 
1937-38,  an  increase  of  nearly  1,900  over  the  number  the  year  preceding. 
The  number  of  white  teachers  giving  instruction  in  all  six,  seven  or  eight 
grades  decreased  from  324  in  1936-37  to  283  in  1937-38. 

County  pupils  in  one  intermediate  grade  and  in  grade  7  were  given 
the  complete  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  battery.  The  results  show 
that  the  median  pupil  in  almost  every  county  in  almost  every  subject  does 
work  equal  to  or  better  than  that  reported  for  the  median  pupil  in  the  group 
from  which  the  tests  were  standardized. 

The  age-grade  study  made  in  November  1937  showed  that  15,896  county 
white  elementary  pupils,  15  per  cent  of  the  enrollment,  were  overage  for 
their  grade.  There  were  approximately  1,000  fewer  pupils  overage  than 
were  reported  in  November  1935. 

Dr.  M.  Theresa  Wiedefeld,  State  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Schools,  had 
in  preparation  during  the  year  "Curriculum  Studies  in  the  Social  Studies 
for  the  Intermediate  Grades"  which  has  just  come  from  the  press.  It  is 
the  outgrowth  of  the  application  of  the  "social  process  approach"  advocated 
by  Dr.  Leon  C.  Marshall  to  the  elementary  school  social  studies  curriculum, 
and  is  illustrated  with  content  and  procedures  used  in  several  counties. 

A  number  of  counties  had  under  way,  curriculum  revision  in  the  social 
studies  and  other  subjects  during  1937-38. 
Classes  For  The  Handicapped 

In  1937-38  eight  counties  had  29  special  classes  enrolling  580  white 
mentally  handicapped  pupils,  an  increase  of  seven  classes  and  104  pupils 
over  1936-37.  Supervisory  assistance  in  selection  of  pupils,  teachers  and 
school  equipment  and  in  meeting  required  standards  was  given  by  the  state 
supervisor  of  special  education  and  vocational  rehabilitation. 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  county  pupils  given  home 
teaching  service  because  they  were  too  physically  handicapped  to  attend 
school.  There  were  83  county  pupils  who  were  taught  at  home  in  1937-38, 
an  increase  of  12  over  the  year  preceding.  Special  transportation  of 
physically  handicapped  pupils  to  regular  schools,  and  special  classes  in 
Cumberland  and  Hagerstown  were  continued.     A  special  teacher  was  pro- 
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vided  for  the  education  of  10  county  children  being  treated  at  the  Children's 
Rehabilitation  Institute  at  Reisterstown  in  1937-38. 

Expansion  of  the  Evening  School  Program  in  Vocational  Subjects 

The  number  of   individuals   enrolled  for   evening   classes   in   industrial 
work  in  the  counties  increased  from  1,533  in  1937  to  2,165  in  1938,  while 
for  evening  classes  in  home  economics  and  parent  education  the  enrollments 
were  156  in  1937  and  1,161  in  1938. 
III.     In  The  City  Of  Baltimore 
Curriculum  Revision 

The  General  Curriculum  Committee,  which  was  constituted  in  1935  to 
consider  the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools,  continued  to  work  through- 
out the  year,  getting  information  on  the  social  and  economic  background 
which  should  form  the  basis  for  an  adequate  educational  program.  The 
main  problem  is  being  considered  under  seven  different  aspects: 

1.  The  Function  and  Scope  of  Education  in  our  Present  Democracy 

2.  The  Effect  of  Technological  Development  upon  "Society 

3.  The  Family  in  Present  Day  Life 

4.  International  Problems  and  Their  Import 

5.  Attitude  toward  Authority 

6.  The  Government  in  Relation  to  Social  Welfare 

7.  The  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 

During  the  year  the  committees  have  been  examining  the  courses  of 
study  now  in  use  in  the  various  divisions  of  the  school  system  to  discover 
the  places  where  the  new  principles  and  factual  materials  should  be  ap- 
plied, if  not  now  adequately  treated.  To  insure  the  validity  of  their  con- 
clusions, experts  in  the  various  fields  have  been  provided  for  each  sub- 
committee. Through  these  means  the  labors  of  the  seven  subcommittees, 
upon  their  acceptance  by  the  general  committee,  will  provide  the  Board 
of  School  Commissioners  with  a  working  body  of  policy  that  will  bring 
the  curriculum  of  the  schools  more  nearly  in  line  with  the  needs  of  the  times. 
Four  Point  Program  of  Occupational  Adjustment 

In  May,  1937,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  participated, 
with  twelve  other  City  Superintendents,  in  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  vo- 
cational programs  of  eight  midwestern  and  eastern  cities.  The  purpose  of 
the  tour  which  was  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  National  Occupational 
Conference,  was  the  formulation  on  the  basis  of  actual  investigation,  of 
a  general  program  in  which  the  total  range  of  occupational  adjustment  of 
youth  should  be  covered  completely  and  adequately.  The  development  of 
a  new  occupational  adjustment  program  for  Baltimore  was  greatly  aided 
by  the  studies  of  Maryland  youths  which  were  being  brought  to  completion 
by  the  American  Youth  Commission  to  the  American  Council  on  Education. 
These  studies  showed  the  urgent  need  for  better  coordination  between  the 
school  program  and  the  after-school  requirements  of  youth.  In  the  light 
of  these  needs  a  new  experimental  program  of  occupational  adjustment 
was  drawn  up  providing  for  expansion  in  four  divisions: 
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1.  Guidance  and  Counseling 

2.  Testing  of  Occupational  Aptitudes 

3.  Occupational  Training 

4.  Junior  Placement  and  Follow-up 

The  new  program  has  been  installed  on  an  experimental  basis  in  the 
southeastern  section  of  the  city  served  by  the  Patterson  Park  High  School. 
The  guidance  program  was  extended  downward  to  include  the  fifth  and 
sixth  grades  of  the  elementary  schools  in  this  area;  a  new  division  of  oc- 
cupational testing  was  established;  the  placement  bureau  was  expanded; 
and  occupational  training  courses  were  provided  for  five  different  industrial 
groups,  notably  in  the  field  of  aeronautics. 
In-service  Training 

The  program  of  in-service  training  which  usually  includes  conferences 
and  demonstration  lessons  for  various  groups  was  again  augmented  during 
the  year  by  a  course  of  lectures  for  principals,  vice-principals,  and  other 
qualified  persons.  These  lectures  dealt  with  the  underlying  psychology 
and  administrative  policy  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  Department  of 
Education.  Their  purpose  was  to  present  the  practical  aspects  of  the  work 
of  each  of  the  various  divisions  and  to  explain  to  principals  and  others  their 
responsibilities  in  promoting  these  activities. 
Pre-Kindergarten  Classes 

In  September,  1937,  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  authorized  the 
establishment  of  two  pre-kindergarten  classes  in  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation for  children  three  and  four  years  of  age.  For  a  number  of  years 
nursery  school  classes  have  been  in  operation  in  various  parts  of  the  city 
under  the  auspices  and  financial  assistance  of  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration. The  new  classes  for  children  of  three  and  four  years  of  age 
have  been  organized  on  the  philosophy  that  educational  training  begun  at 
this  early  age  tends  definitely  to  make  the  subsequent  school  of  life  of 
the  kindergarten  and  early  school  grades  more  effective  and  hence  more 
helpful.  The  new  classes  were  opened  September  13,  1938,  at  School  No.  76, 
Fort  Avenue  and  Decatur  Street,  and  School  No.  83,  Lakewood  Avenue 
and  Fayette  Street. 
Parent  Education 

During  the  past  two  years  the  program  of  Parent  Education,  which 
had  been  inaugurated  in  Baltimore  as  part  of  the  Federal  emergency  edu- 
cation program,  has  been  administered  as  part  of  the  nursery  school  division 
of  the  Department  of  Education.  During  the  past  school  year  over  2,000 
parents  were  enrolled  in  63  classes  which  met  in  school  buildings  for  weekly 
meetings.  The  classes  covered  a  wide  range  of  subjects  pertaining  to  family 
life,  a  sampling  of  which  is  shown  below. 
The  History  of  the  Family  Vocational    Guidance 

Habit  Formation  in  the  Young  Child         Nutrition 
The  Child  from  Eight  to  Twelve  Cultural  Agencies 
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The  Adolescent  Appreciation  of  Art 

Family  Relationships  Home    and    School    Cooperation 

Individual  Differences  Civics — Current  Events 

The  two  hour  teaching  period  included  reports,  current  events,  individual 
conferences,  and  the  formal  discussion.     Class  instruction  was  supplemented 
by  numerous  outside  activities,  by  motion  pictures,  and  by  visiting  lecturers. 
Federal  Aid 

Federal  aid  for  school  building  construction,  for  improvements  in  the 
operation  and  physical  condition  of  school  plant,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
nursery  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  city  have  added  to  the  financial 
resources  of  the  Department  of  Education.  Outstanding  in  this  field  is 
the  new  Eastern  High  School,  33rd  Street  and  Loch  Raven  Road,  which 
was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $1,532,126.10,  and  occupied  February  1,  1938. 
This  building  was  a  part  of  the  Baltimore  City  $20,000,000  public  works 
program  of  which  45  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  was  financed  by  the  Federal 
Government.  During  the  past  year  government  funds  amounting  to  $263,- 
242.92  have  been  expended  in  improvements  to  school  buildings,  recondition- 
ing textbooks,  marking  tools  and  other  pieces  of  equipment,  repairing  cards 
for  school  libraries  and  other  activities  connected  with  the  administration 
of  the  business  functions  of  the  Department  of  Education. 
Business  Administration 

The  Department  of  Education  of  Baltimore  was  host  to  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Association  of  Public  School  Business  Officials  at  the 
Lord  Baltimore  Hotel  in  October,  1937.  Considerable  interest  was  shown 
in  the  simple  tests  for  checking  the  quality  and  suitability  of  school  sup- 
plies and  materials  which  the  department  of  supplies  of  the  Baltimore 
Business  Office  developed  during  the  past  few  years.  One  result  of  the  use 
of  these  tests  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  formulation  of  quality  stand- 
ards for  supplies  required  for  instructional  purposes.  Improvement  in 
specifications  has  kept  pace  with  improved  work  of  testing  and  setting  of 
standards. 

The  Business  Office  has  continued  to  handle  the  business  functions  in- 
volved in  the  centralized  control  of  secondary  school  athletics  which  was 
adopted  in  1935.  This  arrangement  has  led  to  improved  methods  of  buying 
which  have  resulted  not  only  in  an  improvement  of  quality  but  in  a  general 
reduction  in  prices.  The  handling  of  these  business  details  does  not  involve 
the  responsibility  of  the  administration  of  the  athletic  program. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MARIE  E.  WALLACE,  Chairman, 
ANITA    DOWELL, 
VIOLA    ALMONY. 


REPORT  OF  THE  LEGISL-ATrVE  COMMITTEE 

October  29,   1938 
Inasmuch  as   there  has  been  no  session  of  the  Maryland  Legislature 
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since  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  the  Legislative 
Committee  has  no  report  to  make  which  surveys  school  legislation,  nor  does 
the  committee  desire  to  recommend  any  new  legislation  at  this  time. 
Respectfully  submitted  by  the   Committee, 

MISS  EMILY  W.  EVERSFIELD, 

C.  MILTON  WRIGHT, 

MISS  F.  PAULINE  BLACKFORD, 

W.  HOWARD  BOCKMILLER, 

R.  FLOYD  CROMWELL,  Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE   ON  RESOLUTIONS 

Baltimore,  October  29,  1938 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  begs  leave  to  make  the  following  report. 
The  committee  regrets  that  because  of  delayed  receipt  of  necessary  in- 
formation it  was  impossible  to  comply  with  the  request  that  its  report  be 
made  available  for  distribution  to  members  of  the  association  in  advance 
of  the  convention. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association: 

That  the  Association  tender  its  appreciation  of  the  hospitality  and  help- 
ful support  of  the  school  officials  of  Baltimore  City,  of  the  cooperation  of 
the  officers  of  the  Association  and  the  committee  chairmen,  of  the  gen- 
erous contribution  of  guest  speakers,  and  of  the  efforts  of  all  others  who 
have  aided  in  arranging  and  presenting  the  worthwhile  and  challenging 
programs  included  in  the  seventy-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Maryland 
State  Teachers'  Association. 

That  the  Association  express  its  thanks  to  all  who  participated  in  the 
presentation  of  the  outstanding  musical  programs  which  added  appreciably 
to   the  value  of  the  meeting. 

That  the  Association  extend  its  appreciation  to  the  press  and  to  the 
broadcasting  station  WBAL  for  the  excellent  publicity  accorded  the  meet- 
ings of  the  State  Convention. 

That  the  Association  assert  its  gratification  at  the  high  professional 
level  developed  and  maintained  by  the  State  School  Administration  and 
the  Baltimore  City  School  Administration  in  regard  to  the  selection  and 
promotion  of  members  of  the  systems  on  the  basis  of  established  qualifica- 
tions and  merit,  the  administration  and  supervision  of  the  schools  for  the 
optimum  educational  growth  of  pupils,  the  continuous  improvement  of 
school  housing  conditions,  and  the  provisions  for  democratic  and  creative 
contributions  afforded  the  members  of  the  State  and  City  systems. 

That  the  Association  acknowledge  with  enthusiastic  appreciation  the 
contributions  made  by  Dr.  Albert  S.  Cook,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
and  Dr.  David  E.  Weglein,  Superintendent  of  Baltimore  City  Schools,  whose 
vision  in  shaping  and  directing  the  educational  programs  of  the  State 
and  City,  with  provision  for  continuous  progress  and  stimulation  of  pro- 
fessional growth  has  caused  the  school  systems  to  attain  a  high  degree  of 
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efficiency;   and  that  the  Association  pledge  its   continued  loyalty  to  their 
programs  and  confidence  in  their  leadership. 

That  the  Association  again  express  its  conviction  that  the  attitude 
of  understanding  and  support  of  the  policies  and  program  of  public  education 
accorded  by  officials  of  the  State,  Counties  and  City,  has  played  a  major  part 
in  insuring  the  efficiency  of  the  systems  and  in  developing  a  wholesome 
public  opinion  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  public  education. 

That  we  lend  our  hearty  support  to  the  initiation  and  furtherance  of 
a  program  directed  toward  conservation  of  natural  resources  in  Maryland, 
and  that  we  express  our  willingness  to  cooperate  in  the  educational  aspects 
of  such  a  program. 

That  we  endorse  the  continued  development  of  programs  concerned 
with  the  conservation  of  human  resources  and  to  this  end  we  lend  our  sup- 
port to  the  national,  state  and  city  campaigns  for  the  prevention  and  cure 
of  social  diseases,  and  furthermore  to  the  continuance  of  activities  directed 
toward  the  proper  protection  of  childhood  in  matters  of  safety,  health,  re- 
creation, and  physical  development. 

Whereas,  a  salary  schedule  study  has  been  started  by  the  school  of- 
ficials of  Maryland  looking  to  a  new  minimum  State  Salary  law. 

Whereas,  the  existing  salary  law  for  Maryland  was  passed  sixteen 
years  ago  and  teachers  believe  the  social  and  professional  changes  that 
have  taken  place  during  this  time  require  a  new  salary  study. 

Whereas,  the  Frederick  County  Teachers  Association  has  authorized  the 
presentation  to  the  Resolutions  Committee  of  the  following: 

Be  it  Resolved  by  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Maryland 
that  the  President  be,  and  is  hereby,  authorized  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee, after  the  manner  provided  by  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
for  the  appointment  of  standing  committees,  to  cooperate  with 
the  school  officials  of  Maryland  in  furthering  a  study  of  teachers' 
salaries  and  in  securing  appropriate  legislation  necessary  to  the 
establishment  of  a  new  schedule  for  all  public  school  teachers  in 
Maryland. 

Whereas,  this  resolution  of  the  Frederick  County  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion merits  careful  consideration,  be  it  resolved: 

That  the  resolution  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  with  power 
to  act. 

Whereas,  the  Policies  Committee  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation has  made  recommendations  concerning  a  program  to  effect  a 
greater  coordination  of  activities  and  increased  integration  of  purposes  of 
all  persons  engaged  in  the  several  fields  of  public  education  in  the  state. 

Whereas,  the  Policies  Committee  was  requested  by  the  Executive 
Committee  to  study  and  report  on  the  matter  of  Regional  Meetings. 

Whereas,  such  study  of  Regional  Meetings  was  made  and  resulted  in 
the  following  resolutions  by  the  Policies  Committee,  be  it  resolved: 
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1.  That  the  State  Teachers'  Association  approve  the  regional  meetings 
as  recommended  in  the  report  of  the  Policies  Committee. 

2.  That  the  State  Teachers'  Association  authorize  an  expenditure  of 
of  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $500  for  the  expenses  of  regional  meetings 
for  the  next  year. 

Whereas,   these  resolutions  likewise  merit  careful  consideration,   be  it 
resolved: 

That   the    resolutions    of   the    Policies    Committee   be   referred   to    the 
Executive  Committee  with  power  to  act. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

VIRGINIA  L.  MAHON, 

RICHARD  T.  RIZER, 

MARY  A.  ADAMS,  Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  TREASURER 

November  16,  1937,  to  November  30,  1938 

Bal.  in  First  National  Bank,  Nov.  16,  1937 $  3,400.32 

Receipts 
Memberships 

County    $3,392.00 

Baltimore  City  756.00         4,148.00 

Interest  on  Mortgages  135.00 

Contributions 

Washington  County — B.  J.  Grimes,  Supt 15.00 

Kent  County — L.  C.  Robinson,  Supt 10.00 

Somerset  County,  W.  Stewart  Fitzgerald,  Supt 15.00 

Cecil    Couny— H.    E.    McBride,    Supt 25.00               65.00 

Dinner  Dance — Sale  of  Tickets 1,249.50 

Miscellaneous  21.36 


$  9,019.18 


Di  sbursements 
General  Programs 

William  Mather  Lewis 150.00 

William  E.   Dodd 175.00            325.00 

Section  Programs 

Art    20.00 

English   25.00 

Geography   30.13 

History  40  00 

Kindergarten-Primary    42.00 

Library 20.00 
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Modern  Language  17.00 

Music     10.00 

Occupational    3.73 

Secondary    20.00            227.86 

Dinner-Dance    1,564.33 

All-Maryland  High  School  Orchestra 351.06 

Printing 

Stationery — Democratic    Ledger    95.79 

Convention  Proceedings  660.00 

Stationery  and  Miscellaneous  138.05 

Letter  Heads  and  Adv.  Program  255.00         1,148.81 

Secretary — Walter  H.  Davis,  salary  and  expenses 359.14 

Treasurer — Charles  W.   Sylvester,   salary  and  expenses  234.40 

President — Charles  L.  Kopp,  expenses 99.88 

Luncheons — Southern  Hotel   66.60 

Badges,  Torsch  and  Franz  19.32 

Postage  and  Mailing  Proceedings  100.00 

Office  Equipment — Walter  H.  Davis  60.00 

Insurance  Committee  Expenses — R.  H.  Beachley 92.97 

Lincoln  Sales  Corp.,  Gift  for  Retiring  Treasurer 39.00 

Transportation,  Glee  Club,  Md.  State  Teachers'  College  20.00 

Membership,  National  Education  Association  10.00 

Miscellaneous    43.35 


Total  Expenditures  4,761.75 

Bal.  in  First  National  Bank,  November  30,  1938 4,257.43 


$  9,019.18 


Association  Assets  as  of  November  30,  1938 

General  Fund 

Balance  in  First  National  Bank $  4,257.43 

Mortgages — Mortgage  Guarantee  Company  6,000,00 

Special  Fund 

Savings — Savings  Bank  of  Baltimore  249.49 

Mortgage — Mortgage  Guarantee  Company 1,000.00 

Certificate  of  Beneficial  Interest  425.49 


Total    $11,932.41 

Approved  February  25,  1939 
Auditing  Committee 
C.  B.  EDGEWORTH,  Chairman 
JUANITA  J.  HOLMES 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  POLICIES  COIVENITTTEE 

Acting  under  authority  of  a  resolution  approved  by  the  Maryland 
State  Teachers'  Association  in  its  meeting  of  October,  1937,  the  President 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  appointed  a  special  committee  designated 
as  the  Policies  Committee. 

This  committee  held  several  meetings  during  the  year  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  represented  at  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association. 

From  the  studies  of  the  Policies  Committee  the  following  recommenda- 
tions have  been  placed  before  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association: 

1.  That  the  special  committee  on  policies  be  given  a  minimum  term 
of  three  years  with  the  length  of  service  among  the  members 
staggered. 

2.  That  the  State  Association  stimulate  local  organizations  of  teach- 
ers to  undertake  programs  of  welfare  to  teachers. 

3.  That  the  Executive  Committee  endeavor  to  provide  convention  pro- 
grams of  greater  length,  and  to  plan  for  continuous  activity 
throughout  the  year. 

4.  That  the  Executive  Committee  encourage  teachers  to  initiate 
their  own  programs  in  their  local  organizations. 

5.  That  the  Executive  Committee  consider  the  advisability  of  em- 
ploying an  executive  secretary. 

6.  That  the  Executive  Committee  consider  the  question  of  regional 
conferences. 

7.  That  the  Executive  Committee  determine  how  and  to  what  extent 
Institutions  of  Higher  Learning  may  help  teacher  groups. 

8.  That  the  Executive  Committee  give  attention  to  the  possibility 
of  greater  articulation  with  the  National  Education  Association 
and  greater  cooperation  of  National  State  and  County  organizations. 

9.  That  the  Executive  Committee  consider  inviting  suggestions  for 
the  Association  from  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the 
Baltimore  City  Department  of  Education. 

The  Policies  Committee  has  been  greatly  reassured  by  the  cordial  man- 
ner in  which  suggestions  have  been  received  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
which  has  tentatively  fixed  the  term  for  the  Policies  Committee  for  three 
years. 

Item  Number  5  of  the  suggestions  from  the  Committee  in  reference  to 
an  Executive  Secretary  was  disapproved  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Policies  Committee  was  requested  to  study  and  report  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Regional  meetings.     The  Committee  submitted  the  following: 

Regional  Meetings 

In  the  creation  of  the  Policies  Committee  by  the  Maryland  State  As- 
sociation, two  chief  duties  were  assigned  to  it.  First — "to  determine  a  con- 
tinuing, active  program  that  will  function  throughout  the  year."     Second — 
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"to  effect  a  greater  coordination  of  activities  and  increased  integration  of 
purposes  which  will  enlist  the  common  interest  of  all  persons  engaged  in 
the  several  fields  of  public  education  in  the  state." 

Pursuant  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  assigned,  the  Policies  Commit- 
tee at  its  January  meeting  gave  consideration  to  definite  and  practical 
means  of  carrying  out  its  duties.  Among  the  nine  recommendations  made 
by  the  Policies  Committee  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  recommendation  number  6  seemed  to  offer  a  practical  means 
of  effecting  a  continuous,  coordinated  and  integrated  state-wide  program 
which  would  result  in  a  year-round  influence  on  the  educational  policies 
and  professional  activities  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association. 
This  recommendation,  in  effect,  asked  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  to  consider  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  holding 
regional  meetings  throughout  the  state  as  a  means  of  extending  the  edu- 
cational services  of  the  State  Association.  In  response  to  this  recommenda- 
tion the  Executive  Committee  requested  the  Policies  Committee — "to  study 
further  and  to  report  as  soon  as  possible  its  further  recommendations  re- 
garding regional  conferences." 

As  a  result  of  this  request — "Under  date  of  February  14th,  193&, 
members  of  the  Policies  Committee  were  asked  to  express  their  opinion 
through  a  questionnaire  on  the  question  of  regional  meetings."  Seven  replies 
were  received.  It  was  suggested  in  the  letter  accompanying  the  question- 
naire form  that  a  sub-committee  would  be  asked  to  prepare  a  report  on 
regional  meetings.  The  committee  to  prepare  the  report  was  composed  of: 
Miss  Stella  Brown,  Chairman,  State  Teachers  College,  Towson,  Maryland; 
Mr.  T.  J.  Caruthers,  State  Teachers'  College,  Salisbury,  Maryland;  Mrs. 
Catherine  Reed,  Greenbelt  School,  Greenbelt,  Maryland. 

On  October  15,  1938,  the  Sub-Committee  on  Regional  Meetings  made 
Its  report  to  the  Policies  Committee,  and  in  conjunction  with  it  made  the 
following  recommendations  which  were  unanimously  approved  by  the 
Policies  Committee. 

1.  That  regional  meetings  be  held  throughout  the  state. 

2.  That  the  regional  meetings  be  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Mary- 
land State  Teachers'  Association. 

3.  That  the  number  of  regions  to  be  organized  be  tentatively  set  at 
five  and  located  as  follows: 

a.  Two   on   the   Eastern   Shore    (five  upper   counties   and  four  lower 

counties) 

b.  Western  Maryland 

c.  Central  Maryland 

d.  Southern  Maryland 

4.  That  there  be  three  chief  agencies  for  the  administration  of  regional 
meetings: 

a.  The  Policies   Committee  as   coordinating  body  among  the   several 
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regions    and    between    the    regional    organizations    and    the    State 
Teachers'  Association. 

b.  Representatives  to  be  appointed  by  each  county  participating  in 
each  region  to  determine  the  character  of  the  programs,  the  number, 
time  and  place  of  the  regional  meetings,  and  such  details  as  may 
be  found  necessary. 

c.  The  regular  school  officials  of  the  participating  counties. 

5!  That  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  development  of  regional  meetings, 
two  meetings  be  held  during  the  year,  one  in  the  fall  after  the  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  one  in  the  spring. 

6.  That  the  programs  of  each  regional  meeting  be  determined  by  the 
school  officials  and  the  representatives  of  each  county  participating 
in  cooperation  with  the  Policies  Committee  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association. 

7.  That  the  Policies  Committee  be  empowered  to  use,  if  needed,  a  sum 
not  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  in  sponsoring  the  ex- 
tension of  the  educational  services  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion to  the  several  regions. 

It  is  understood  by  this  Committee  that  the  matter  of  regional  organi- 
zations is  purely  a  voluntary  matter,  that  each  region  is  to  render  service 
to  the  maximum  number  of  teachers  who  have  a  common  interest  in  the 
educational  problems  in  that  region,  and  that  the  movement  is  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  State  Teachers'  Association  through  the  Policies  Committee, 
and  the  representatives  and  school  officials  of  each  county  participating. 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  the  desirability  and  the  practicability 
of  regional  meetings  will  depend  in  some  measure  upon  the  application 
of  the  following  principles: 

1.  That  in  the  extension  of  the  educational  services  of  the  State  As- 
sociation use  should  be  made  of  the  regular  administrative  channels 
and  agencies.  It  is  considered  desirable  to  hold  to  a  minimum  the 
number  of  new  administrative  agencies. 

2.  That  all  programs  should  be  planned  with  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween the  professional  efforts  of  each  county  organization  and 
those  of  the  regional  organizations.  This  will  tend  to  prevent 
excessive  overlapping  of  effort  and  to  provide  for  an  effective, 
mutual,  supplementary  relationship  between  the  two  organizations. 

3.  That  the  State  Association  should  assume  a  major  role  in  providing 
professional  leadership  and  financial  assistance. 

4.  That  the  regional  programs  should  be  planned  with  the  view  of 
their  contents  becoming  cumulative  so  that  a  perspective  on  edu- 
cational progress  will  result. 

The  Committee  presents  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  That  the  State  Tachers'  Association  approve  the  regional  meetings 
as  recommended  in  the  report  of  the  Policies  Committee. 
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That  the  State  Teachers'  Association  authorize  an  expenditure  of 
a  sum  not  to  exceed  $500  for  the  expenses  of  regional  meetings 
for  the  next  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWIN  W.  BROOME, 
Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  THE  N.  E.  A.  COMMITTEE  MEMBERS  FROM  MARYLAND 
ON  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COMMISSION 

(Based   on  recommendation   received  from  Dr.    Sidney  B.   Hall,   Chairman 
Legislative    Commission,    N.     E.    A.,    under    date    of    October     14,     1938)' 

I.  Procedure  proposed  by  N.  E.  A.  Legislative  Commission  on  Oct.  1,  1938. 
A.  Have   the   revised  Harrison-Thomas-Fletcher   Bill   for   Federal   aid   to 

education   introduced   into   Congress   by   the   Advisory   Committee   on 
Education,  and  thus  be  recognized  as  an  administrative  measure. 

1.  The  Executive  Committee  believes  that  the  prospects  for  Federal 
aid  legislation  being  exacted  during  coming  session  of  Congress  are 
very  good. 

2.  The  necessity  for  keeping  in  close  contact  with  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen  is   urged. 

II.  Outline  of   the   report  of  the  Executive   Committee  of   the   Legislative 
Commission   to   the   National   Education   Association,    October   1,    1938. 

A.  Following  the  release  of  the  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Education,  February  23,  1938,  the  Legislative  Commission  in  coop- 
eration with  the  representatives  of  37  other  national  organizations, 
drafted  a  bill  which  was  introduced  in  Congress  as  a  substitute  for 
S-419  (The  Harrison-Black-Fletcher  Bill).  The  new  bill  was  known 
as  the  Harrison-Thomas-Fletcher  Bill.  After  much  discussion  it  was 
decided  that  the  bill  should  be  revised  before  its  submission  to  the 
next  Congress. 

B.  Revision  of  the  Harrison-Thomas-Fletcher  Bill. 
1.  Two  things  were  undertaken  in  the  revision. 

a.  To  eliminate  the  possibilities  of  undesirable  Federal  control  by 
the  United   States   Commissioner  of  Education. 

(1)  Accomplished  chiefly  by  eliminating  the  authority  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  approve  or  reject  State  plans 
for  the  administration  of  Federal  funds. 

(2)  Revised  draft  provides  that  funds  should  be  available  to 
states,  which  through  their  legislatures  accept  the  provision 
of  the  Act,  and  provide  a  plan  for  the  expenditure  and  ad- 
ministration of  funds  received. 

b.  To  simplify  the  bill  by  placing  sections  common  to  various  parts 
and  titles  into  one  part  which  was  applicable  to  all  other  parts  of 
the  bill. 
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The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Legislative   Commission  reached 
the  following  conclusion  on  September  30,  1938. 

a.  Ear  marked  funds. 

(1)  Appropriations  should  be  made  to  the  states  for  education 
in  general,  the  selection  of  specific  educational  programs  to 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  states. 

(2)  Some  proposed  appropriations,  especially  those  for  aduit 
education  and  rural  library  service  should  be  granted  on 
the  basis  of  stimulation  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  equaliza- 
tion for  programs  already  widely  operated. 

b.  Restriction  of  Reduction  of  State  Expenditures  for  education. 
(1)   The  Harrison-Thomas-Fletcher  Bill  and  the  revision  proposed 

that  States  should  not  spend  less  from  State  funds  than  was 
spent  for  each  specified  purpose  in  1938. 
(2 J   The  Committee  members  felt  that  no  such  limitation  should 
be  included  in  Federal  legislation. 

(3)  Members  of  Congress  and  many  responsible  administrators 
of  public  education  demand  that  Federal  funds  be  used 
solely  for  the  improvement  of  educational  services  and  not 
for  replacement  of  state  funds  for  educational  support. 

(4)  The  Legislative  Commission  recommends  that  states  do  not 
reduce  the  total  amount  spent  for  all  purposes  specified  be- 
low the  total  amount  spent  in  1938. 

c.  Basis  of  allocating  funds  to  the  states. 

(1)  The  Committee  recommends  the  proposed  allocation  on  the 
basis  of  rural  population  for  rural  library  service,  and  on  the 
basis  of  adult  population  for  adult  education,  be  accepted. 

(2)  In  future  appropriations,  serious  consideration  should  be 
given  to  making  all  allocations  of  funds  on  the  basis  of 
equalization,  viz.,  in  proportion  to  the  financial  needs  of  the 
respective  states. 

d.  Grants  for  research. 

(1)  It  should  be  possible  for  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  allocate  at  least  60  per  cent  of  funds  to  quali- 
fied   institutions    for    educational    research. 

(2)  Recommended  that  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  funds  be 
made  available  for  expenditure  directly  through  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  and  that  the  other  50  per  cent  be 
allocated  to  the  states  to  be  administered  by  the  chief  State 
educational  authority. 

(3)  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  sums  of  money 
should  not  be  allocated  directly  to  non-public  institutions. 

(4)  It  was  felt  that  the  principle  of  administering  funds  directly 
through  the  states  rather  than  through  institutions  or  local 
communities  should  be  followed. 
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e.  Services  for  pupils  in  non-public  schools. 

(1)  The  Committee  proposed  that  Section  3  (b)  should  be  elimi- 
nated, all  reference  to  scholarships  deleted  and  text-books 
and  transportation  merely  enumerated  along  with  other 
services  originally  specified  in  Section  3   (a). 

(2)  The  Committee  recommended  that  the  word  "Public"  be 
used  in  connection  with  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and 
other  educational  institutions  enumerated. 

(3)  The  Committee  recommended  that  all  funds  expended  under 
the  provision  of  this  Title  shall  be  expended  only  through  pub- 
lic agencies  and  under  public  control. 

f.  Formula  for  Determining  Financial  needs   of   States. 

(1)  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  the  most  desirable 
procedure  would  be  to  write  the  objective  formula  into  the 
law. 

(2)  It  was  recommended,  however,  that  if  legislative  develop- 
ments are  such  that  it  becomes  more  expedient  to  follow 
the  procedure  of  having  a  formula  developed  by  authorized 
Federal  officials,  that  such  procedure  be  accepted. 

g.  Bill  for  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

(1)  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Legislative  Commission  that  the 
matter  of  making  a  final  draft  of  Federal  aid  legislation 
should  be  left  to  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Education. 

(2)  The  following  motion  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

"The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Education  Association 
approves  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  its  Legislative 
Commission  and  gives  full  approval  in  proceeding  as  the  Legislative 
Commission  sees  fit  in  conference  with  Dr.  Reeves  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Committee  on  Education." 

This  outlined  report  based  on  the  report  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Legislative 
Commission  is  respectfully  submitted  by  the  N.  E.  A.  Legislative  Committee 
representing  Maryland. 

J.   D.   BLACKWELL,   Chairman,  E.   W.  PRUITT, 

R.   FLOYD   CROMWELL,  MRS.   MARGARET   S.   UPHAM, 

WALTER  H.  DAVIS,  DAVID  E.  WEGLEIN. 


REPORTS  OF  MEETINGS  OF  SECTIONS  HELD  OCTOBER  28,  1938 

AGRICULTURE 

James  R.  Ward,  Chairman 
W.  Miles  Hanna,  Secretary 
The  business  part  of  the  meeting  was  principally  about  judging  con- 
tests at  Frederick  and  College  Park.     More  contests  for  the  boys  are  being 
considered.     Mr.   C.   Z.   Keller  of   the   extension   service,   and   Mr.   William 
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Evans,  agricultural  economist  of  the  A.  A.  A.,  were  speakers  and  their  sub- 
ject was  "The  1939  Conservation  Program." 

W.  Miles  Hanna,  Street,  was  elected  chairman,  and  Mr.  Kenneth  Rams- 
burg,  Denton,  was  elected  secretary. 

W.   MILES  HANNA,   Secretary. 


ART 

W.    Ramont  Hamel,    Chairman 

Friday  afternoon,  October  28,  1938,  the  Art  Section  of  the  Maryland 
State  Teachers'  Association  assembled  in  the  Auditorium  of  the  new  wing 
of  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art,  Mr.  W.  Ramont  Hamel,  presiding. 

Previous  to  this  day  announcements  and  welcome  were  sent  by  mail  to 
Art  teachers,  superintendents,  principals  and  artists  throughout  the  state. 

The  meeting's  opening  was  delayed  until  about  3:40  because  of  the 
therefore  late  coming  of  people.  During  this  interim,  those  who  were 
already  there  viewed  the  exhibition  of  Commercial  Art  in  the  lobby,  which 
the  chairman  had  brought  from  his  vocational  school  (57),  consisting  of 
poster  work,  signs,  displays,  designs,  illustrations,  masks,  wood  signs,  let- 
tering charts,  advertisements.  Keen  interest  was  evident,  notes  taken, 
comments  were  favorable. 

There  was  provided  a  book  and  pencils  for  a  registration  of  persons 
attending,  about  180  registering  name,  address,  business  address  and  posi- 
tion.    There  were  more  who  did  not  trouble  to  register. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  chairman;  greetings  and  wel- 
come extended.  Explicit  acknowledgement  was  made  of  the  help  given 
by  Mr.  L.     L.  Winslow,  Art  Director  of  Baltimore. 

Miss  Mildred  McComas,  Children's  Curator  of  the  Museum,  was  in- 
troduced. She  extended  an  official  but  sincere  welcome  to  everyone,  and 
invited  each  to  avail  himself  of  the  museum's  facilities. 

The  election  of  new  officers  following  the  report  of  the  nominating 
committee  consisting  of  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Gallagher,  chairman;  Mr.  Winslow, 
Miss  Frederick  and  Mr.  Hamel,  resulted  ir  the  following  slate:  Chairman, 
Miss  Margaret  F.  Glace;  Vice-Chairman,  Mr.  Arthur  Thurman;  Secretary, 
Miss  Mildred  Harker. 

The  third  phase  of  our  program  was  a  lecture-demonstration  by  Don 
Swann,  internationally  famous  etcher  of  Baltimore,  who  entertainingly  show- 
ed by  comment  and  actual  manipulation  of  equipment  the  process  of  mak- 
ing an  etching.  From  the  design  to  the  print  his  equipment  and  process 
was  shown  to  be  readily  applicable  to  school  work,  because  of  the  removal 
of  danger  from  acids  and  a  decided  decrease  in  costs.  Etching  will  un- 
doubtedly become  a  popular  part  of  the  Art  courses  in  many  schools. 

The  program's  fourth  phase  was  a  talk  by  Mr.  Walter  H.  Klar,  super- 
visor of  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  of  Springfield,  Mass.  He  showed,  in  se- 
quence, spotlighted  on  the  stage  on  an  easel,  a  series  of  eleven  oil  paint- 
ings of  landscapes,  as  if  executed  by  eleven  different  great  artists  or  schools 
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of  interpretation.  Mr.  Klar  maintained  a  running,  entertaining  comment 
on  the  various  interpretations  which  were  highly  interesting  in  their  con- 
trasts. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  about  5:30  P.  M. 

The  program  was  expressed  as  very  satisfactory  by  everyone  and  we 
are  grateful  that  we  were  privileged  to  provide  such  educational  Art  fare  lo 
the  Art  teachers  of  Maryland. 


CLASSICAL 

Rev.  J.  G.  Hacker,  S.  J.,  Chairman 
Miss  Hattie  J.  Adams,  Secretary 

The  Classical  Club  of  Baltimore  held  its  first  meeting  of  the  year 
1938-39  in  conjunction  with  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  on 
Friday,  October  28,  at  3:15  P.  M.,  in  Room  114  of  the  Eastern  High  School, 
Rev.  J.  G.  Hacker,  S.  J.,  of  Loyola  College,  and  President  of  the  Classical 
Club,  presiding. 

As  Father  Conolly  of  Fordham  University,  who  was  to  have  been  the 
speaker,  was  prevented  by  illness  from  being  present,  the  Rev.  Augustus 
Fremgen,  S.  J.,  professor  of  Greek  at  Loyola,  graciously  consented  to  de- 
liver a  lecture,  his  subject  being   "Sappho". 

In  introducing  Father  Fremgen,  Father  Hacker  announced  that  Dr. 
David  M.  Robinson,  professor  of  archaeology  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, and  a  great  authority  on  Sappho,  was  present. 

Sappho,  according  to  Father  Fremgen,  was  no  mere  legend.  She  lived, 
sang  and  has  been  praised  for  twenty-five  centuries  by  many  of  the  world's 
most  brilliant  minds,  who  have  made  of  her  a  false  goddess,  rather  than 
a  true  poet.  Her  advantages  were  great.  Sprung  from  an  aristocratic 
family,  she  enjoyed  a  freedom  unusual  for  a  woman  of  her  times  and  was 
both  a  musician  and  a  poet. 

Father  Fremgen  urged  that  Sappho  be  not  judged  by  Christian  stand- 
ards— that  she  be  read  and  accorded  a  place  by  the  reader,  irrespective  of 
the  praise  that  has  been  accorded  her  by  the  centuries  and  to  which  she  is 
not  entitled  according  to  the  lecturer  if  judged  by  the  following  standards: 

As  the  greatest  poet  of  all  times  she  must  elevate.  She  must  rouse 
the  world  to  hope.  She  must  appeal  to  the  noblest  in  man.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  lecture,  Dr.  David  M.  Robinson,  as  a  devoted  admirer  of 
Sappho,  spoke  in  her  praise. 

Some  pamphlets  were  distributed  by  the  Classical  League,  after  which 
the  meeting  adjourned.  There  were  about  sixty  teachers  present  from  the 
public  and  private  schools  of  the  city  and  counties. 

HATTIE   J.   ADAMS, 

Secretary-Treasurer  of 

the  Classical  Club  of  Baltimore. 
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COMMERCIAL 

Miss  Quebe  Nye,  Chairman 
John  Calder,  Secretary- 
Present — About  120  persons. 

Mr.  Paul  Wilhide  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  American  Vocational  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Maryland  Vocational  Education  Association. 

An  announcement  was  read  concerning  the  organization  of  a  National 
Consumer  Education  Association. 

The  speaker  was  Mr.  W.  W.  Renshaw,  Manager,  New  York  Office, 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Company.  His  topic  was  "Commercial  Education 
Looks  Forward". 

Miss  Thekla  Schmidt,  Baltimore,  was  elected  chairman,  and  Miss  Lil- 
lian Moore,  Silver  Springs,  was  elected  secretary. 

JOHN   B.    CALDER,    Secretary. 


ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPALS 


F.  Dawes  Garrett,  Chairman 
Miss  Mary  F.  Sultzer,  Secretary 

The  officers  for  the  Elementary  Principals  Division  for  the  ensuing  year 
are: 

Mr.  James  G.  Carroll,  Chairman;  Principal  of  School  in  Baltimore  City — 
Halethorpe,  Maryland  (home  address);  Miss  Goldie  Schimmel,  Principal  of 
School  No.  18  in  Baltimore  City — 3304  Oakfield  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land  (home  address.) 

The  program  opened  with  the  introduction  of  Dr.  William  R.  Phipps, 
Supervisor,  Talbot  County,  who  addressed  the  group  on  the  subject:  "Vo- 
cabularies of  Meaning  and  their  Relation  to  Reading  in  the  content  Sub- 
jects". The  business  meeting  which  followed  was  short.  The  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting  were  omitted  because  of  the  absence  of  the  secretary. 
After  the  election  of  officers,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

F.  DAWES  GARRETT. 


ENGLISH 

Dr.  Angela  Broening,  Chairman 
Miss  Mary  Davis,  Secretary 

Miss  Goodykoontz,  our  speaker  at  the  English  Section  on  October  28, 
1938,  promised  to  let  us  have  an  abstract  of  her  excellent  address  for  pub- 
lication in  your  proceedings.  She  will  not  be  at  her  desk,  however,  to  at- 
tend to  this  until  early  in  December.  If  this  delays  you  too  long,  please  let 
me  know  and  our  Secretary,  Miss  Davis,  at  Catonsville  High  School,  will 
write  minutes  from  her  notes  on  Miss  Goodykoontz's  speech. 

The  officers  for  1939  are  Miss  Annette  Mann,  Southern  High  School, 
Baltimore,  Chairman,  and  Miss  Mary  Davis,  Catonsville  High  School,  Sec- 
retary. ANGELA  M.  BROENING. 
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GEOGRAPHY  SECTION 

L.  Merle  Smuck,  Chairman 
James  A.  Sensenbaugh,  Secretary 

The  meeting  of  the  Geography  Section  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers' 
Association  was  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Clifton  Park  Junior  High 
School,  Baltimore,  on  Friday,  October  28,  at  3:15  P.  M.,  with  about  one 
hundred  twenty-five  members  present  and  with  Chairman  L.  Merle  Smuck, 
Supervisor  of  Geography,  Baltimore  City,  presiding. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  was  dispensed 
with  but  a  short  report  of  the  meeting  was  given  by  the  secretary.  At  the 
request  of  the  chairman  the  secretary  also  gave  a  report  on  the  spring 
meeting  of  the  Geography  Section  held  in  Hagerstown  on  Saturday,  May  7, 
1938,  minutes  of  which  are  as  follows: 

Spring  Meeting — May  7,  1938 

Following  tours  conducted  to  the  Fairchild  Aircraft  Corporation  and  a 
luncheon  served  at  1  P.  M.,  the  first  spring  meeting  of  the  Geography  Sec- 
tion of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  Women's  Club,  31  South  Prospect  Street,  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  on 
Saturday,  May  7,  1938,  at  2  P.  M.,  with  Miss  L.  Merle  Smuck,  Chairman, 
presiding. 

Miss  Katherine  L.  Healy,  Supervisor,  speaking  for  the  Department  of 
Education  of  Washington  County,  welcomed  teachers,  supervisors,  and  the 
friends  of  geography  to  Hagerstown  for  this  meeting.  The  chairman  ex- 
tended thanks  to  Miss  Healy  and  to  all  those  who  so  successfully  planned 
the  tours,  luncheon  and  meeting.  All  attending  were  then  asked  to  register 
and  to  signify  their  desire  to  become  members  of  the  Geography  Section  by 
filling  out  blanks  provided  for  these  purposes. 

The  chairman  then  introduced  the  speaker  for  the  afternoon,  Miss 
Beatrice  Collins,  Geography  Specialist,  Silver  Burdett  Company,  New  York 
City.  Miss  Collins  used  as  her  topic  "One  World  Problem:  Investigating 
Some  Contributions  Which  the  Study  of  Geography  Makes  to  the  Better 
Understanding  of  One  Problem  Which  Confronts  the  World  Today."  After  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  changing  boundaries  of  countries,  Miss  Collins  dealt 
more  specifically  with  the  contrasting  British  and  German  views  of  the 
return  to  Germany  of  the  colonies  mandated  to  Great  Britain  at  the  close 
of  the  World  War.  The  social,  historical  and  geographic  factors  which  con- 
tributed to  an  understanding  of  why  Germany  desired  to  regain  and  why 
Great  Britain  desired  to  hold  Southwest  Africa,  British  East  Africa,  and 
territory  bordering  the  Gulf  of  Guinea — all  "sore  spots"  in  the  African  sit- 
uation— were  pointed  out. 

Following  the  talk  by  Miss  Collins,  the  motion  picture  "The  Plow  That 
Broke  The  Plains"  was  shown  to  the  group. 

An  attendance  of  one  hundrd  forty  was  reported  at  the  meeting.  A 
call  for  representation  by  counties  revealed  that  persons  from  all  parts  of 
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the  state  were  present.  After  the  chairman  invited  all  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing in  Baltimore  during  October,  1938,  the  meeting  adjourned  at  3:45  P.  M., 
to  give  persons  opportunity  to  view  the  excellent  exhibit  of  geography  work 
done  by  the  schools  of  Hagerstown  and  Washington  County,  which  was 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  meeting. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  A.   SENSENBAUGH, 
Secretary. 
The  chairman  called  for  reports  of  the  Curriculum  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Maps,  Equipment,  and  Other  Helps.    The  respective  chairman 
and  acting  chairman — Mr.  Alvin  V.  Burgess  and  Miss  Norma  League — gave 
the  following   reports: 


Report  Of  Curriculum  Committee 

In  the  preparation  of  our  report  for  October  1937  our  committee  sur- 
veyed the  present  status  of  geography  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state 
together  with  a  study  of  the  curriculum  revisions  planned  or  in  progress. 
At  that  time  eight  counties  reported  that  they  planned  or  were  in  the 
process  of  revising  the  geography  curriculum.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  that  our  study  for  the  current  year  should  follow  up  these  cur- 
riculum revisions. 

Well-planned  present  day  curriculum  revision  proceeds  slowly  and  con- 
sequently many  of  these  counties  are  still  in  the  early  stages  of  planning  or 
experimenting  with  proposed  revisions.  This  produced  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances for  our  committee  since  we  were  unable  to  obtain  any  great 
amount  of  definite  information.  In  several  counties  the  officials  declined 
to  make  a  statement  concerning  the  revision  in  progress  due  to  the  present 
incompleteness  of  their  work.  It  may  be  possible,  however,  to  indicate  the 
trend  in  these  revisions  from  the  information  obtained. 

Last  year  a  committee  of  teachers  was  organized  to  begin  the  work 
of  reorganizing  the  geography  curriculum  in  Baltimore  City.  To  date,  the 
committee  has  agreed  upon  a  plan  of  organization  and  a  point  of  view  to  be 
followed  in  the  work  of  revision.  In  considering  the  construction  of  a  new 
course  of  study  the  committee  gave  attention  to  three  plans  of  organization, 
namely:  The  separate  subject  plan,  the  correlated  course  of  study,  and  the 
unified  plan.  After  carefully  studying  the  merits  of  each  plan  the  com- 
mittee decided  the  correlated  course  of  study  was  best  fitted  to  the  needs 
of  the  city  schools.  In  justification  of  the  selection  of  the  correlated  plan 
the  committee  stated  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  correlated  plan  is  the  most  practical  and  at  the  same  time 
retains  the  best  features  of  the  other  two.  It  weaves  together  related  ma- 
terials in  a  complete  and  full  course  of  study  that  can  be  handled  by  the 
average  teacher  with  a  fair  degree  of  success. 

2.  The  unified  plan,  in  places  where  it  has  been  put  into  effect,  has 
not  fulfilled  its  promises  because  the  teaching  force  does  not  clearly  under- 
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stand  its  aims  and  objectives.  Such  a  course  of  study  needs  and  depends 
on  the  expert  handling  by  the  teacher  of  the  materials,  otherwise  it  becomes 
a  confused  mass,  worth  nothing. 

3.  From  the  practical  side  the  unified  plan  would  demand  the  purchase 
of  many  new  text  books  which,  at  the  present  time,  is  a  very  expensive 
and  almost  impossible  thing  to  do. 

4.  In  schools  of  the  platoon  type  it  would  necessitate  the  complete 
revision  of  schedules  and  time  allotments. 

The  committee  decided  to  retain  the  present  point  of  view  in  geography. 
The  one  given  in  the  present  course  of  study  is:  "A  study  is  made  of  re- 
lationships existing  between  man  and  his  natural  environment;  his  develop- 
ment of  his  potentialities,  and  the  differences  in  the  use  of  natural  re- 
sources as  influenced  by  cultural  developments."  Along  with  this,  emphasis 
is  to  be  placed  on  the  idea  that  there  is  a  growing  integration  and  inter- 
dependence of  society.  It  is  hoped  that  this  point  of  view  v/ill  assist  in 
developing  a  consciously  integrated  society. 

Two  counties  of  the  state  are  considering  the  introduction  of  a  social 
studies  program  utilizing  Dr.  L.  C.  Marshall's  Basic  Processes  Approach. 
In  at  least  one  of  these  counties  teachers  are  working  with  experimental 
units  built  around  the  basic  processes  in  an  effort  to  develop  units  which  fit 
the  needs  of  the  pupils.  The  organization  and  the  amount  of  geography 
content  has  not  yet  been  determined.  Separate  courses  in  geography  Dr- 
ganized  around  the  basic  processes  may  be  developed.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  unified  course  may  be  built  in  which  specified  units  or  parts  of  units  will 
be  within  the  field  of  geography. 

In  Baltimore  County  the  reorganization  of  the  entire  social  studies 
curriculum  is  in  the  experimental  stage.  Experimental  units  for  a  single 
social  studies  program,  running  through  the  elementary  and  high  school 
grades  have  been  organized.  Selected  teachers  are  experimenting  with 
these  units  this  year.  Of  significance  to  geography  teachers  are  the  first 
year  high  school  course  in  world  geography  and  the  third  year  high  school 
course  in  economic  geography.  Both  of  these  courses  are  described  in  our 
report  for  October  1937. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  geography  teachers  in  Mary- 
land can  profit  from  a  study  of  significant  out-of-state  revisions  in  the 
geography  curriculum.  With  this  in  mind  the  committee  reviewed  the 
Elementary  School  Geography  Curriculum,  published  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Schools,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  1935.  This  geography  cur- 
riculum is  the  outcome  of  four  years  of  intelligent  and  intensive  study  and 
utilizes  many  of  the  latest  ideas  of  curriculum  building  advocated  by  special- 
ists in  the  field  of  geography.  Among  the  outstanding  features  of  the  course 
are: 

1.  It  is  based  on  a  single-cycle  scheme,  non-fusion  in  character,  and 
involves  the  use  of  the  multiple  textbook  technique. 

2.  The  subject  matter  prescribed  for  each  grade  generally  conforms 
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with  the  recommendations  of  the  Thirty- Second  Yearbook  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  the  Teaching  of  Geography. 

3.  It  utilizes  many  of  the  latest  approved  principles  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  geography  curriculum. 

4.  There  is  a  clear  statement  of  objectives  (a)  for  the  course  as  a 
whole,  fb)  for  each  grade,  and  (c)  for  each  unit. 

5.  A  flexible  unit  organization  of  materials  is  employed  which  pro- 
vides for  the  initiative  of  the  individual  teacher. 

6.  Suggested  approaches  are  given  for  each  unit. 

7.  There  is  a  general  statement  of  the  subject  matter  for  each  unit. 

8.  Suggested  teaching  procedures  are  given. 

9.  Desired  outcomes  are  stated  in  terms  of  (a)  knowledge  and  under- 
standings, (b)  attitudes  and  appreciations  and  (c)  habits  and  skills. 

10.  A  list  of  materials  is  provided  including  books  for  teachers  and 
pupils,  reference  books,  periodicals,  maps,  and  visual  aids,  together  with 
suggestions  for  the  proper  selection  of  instructional  equipment. 

The  recent  Maryland  School  Bulletin:  Curriculum  Materials  In  The 
Social  Studies  should  be  of  interest  to  teachers  of  geography  in  elementary 
schools.  This  bulletin  was  prepared  by  Dr.  M.  Theresa  Wiedefeld,  Presi- 
dent State  Teachers'  College,  Towson.  The  bulletin  states  that  its  purpose 
is  to  present  a  philosophy  which  will  bring  together  into  closer  relationships 
the  instructional  materials  in  history,  geography,  literature,  civics  and  health. 
It  is  based  on  Dr.  L.  C.  Marshall's  theory  that  there  are  certain  basic  pro- 
cesses running  through  all  group  or  human  living.  It  is  significant  to  note 
that  Dr.  Wiedefeld  does  not  advocate  the  necessity  of  a  reorganization  of 
subject  matter  on  the  basic  processes  approach,  but  suggests  how  certain 
units  now  taught  may  utilize  the  basic  processes  as  unifying  devices,  and 
how  the  processes  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  reorganizing  materials  for 
review. 

The  bulletin  is  of  interest  to  geography  teachers  since  the  scope  of  the 
basic  processes  includes  a  considerable  amount  of  the  subject  matter  of 
geography.  A  striking  example  is  the  process  of  adjusting  with  the  external 
physical  world.  In  the  development  of  this  process  the  following  are  among 
the  suggested  topics  which  are  within  the  field  of  geography: 

1.  The  control  of  nature:  Life  on  the  coast  of  Norway. 

2.  The  control  of  topography:  The  Roosevelt  Dam  and  irrigation  in 
the  West. 

3.  The  control  of  climate:  Farming  in  the  United  States. 

4.  The  control  of  resources:  Mining  coal  in  Western  Maryland. 

5.  The  control  of  animal  life:  The  sheep  industry  of  Australia. 

The  bulletin  gives  a  definite  example  of  how  a  geography  lesson  may  be 
planned  so  as  to  illustrate  and  make  pupils  conscious  of  the  operation  of 
basic  processes. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  preparing  curriculum  materials  a  consideration 
of  the  kind  of  world  in  which  we  live  and  which  we  should  have,  from  a 
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socialogical,  economic,  political,  and  aesthetic  point  of  view  should  be 
paramount.  The  nature  of  the  revisions  in  the  geography  curriculum  in 
Maryland  appears  to  largely  fulfill  these  requirements.  Regardless  of  the 
plan  of  organization  adopted,  teachers  and  supervisors  are  evaluating  their 
proposed  revisions  in  terms  of  functions.  They  are  attempting  to  make 
geographic  understandings,  attitudes,  and  appreciations  contribute  to  the 
socialogical,  economic,  political  and  aesthetic  development  of  the  pupil. 

ETHEL  FRANK, 
MARIE  BUTZLER  SCHMUCK, 
E.  CURT  WALTHER, 
PAUL  COOPER, 
ALVIN   V.    BURGESS,    Chairman. 


Report  Of  The  Committee  On  "Maps,  Equipment,  And  Other  Helps" 

(Presented  by  Miss  Norma  League  for  the  Committee) 

The  Committee  on  "Maps,  Equipment  and  Other  Helps"  would  like  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  following  materials: 

Exhibited  is  the  new  Rand,  McNally  Current  Events  Map  Activity.  The 
basis  of  this  activity  is  the  Special  Ranally  Political  World  Map,  mounted 
on  map  tack  board.  The  map  has  a  generous  margin  for  attaching  news 
items.  Lines  may  be  drawn  on  its  washable  surface  with  crayons,  water 
colors,  etc.,  and  map  tacks  may  be  used  on  it  freely.  The  map  can  be  hung 
from  the  blackboard  moulding  or  it  may  be  placed  on  an  easel  anywhere  in 
the  room.  Students  clip  current  events  items  from  newspapers  or  magazines. 
These  items  are  discussed  and  attached  to  the  map  margin  and  lines  drawn 
to  the  place  on  the  map  mentioned  in  the  clippings. 

Also  on  display  is  the  Rand,  McNally  Universal  Globe  Stand.  In  this 
globe  the  center  rod  is  eliminated.  The  globe  rests  in  a  cradle-like  base, 
permitting  any  part  of  the  world  to  be  brought  into  instant  view.  The 
movable  horizon  ring  permits  measurement  of  great-circle  distances  and 
comparison  of  time  the  world  over. 

A  new  World  Atlas  by  Rand,  McNally  is  also  on  display. 

From  A.  J.  Nystrom  and  Company,  Chicago,  comes  to  the  Social 
Studies  Unit.  When  this  series  is  finished,  there  will  be  one  sample  unit 
for  each  grade  through  the  junior  high  school.  The  unit  is  organized  to 
suggest  to  the  teacher  ways  and  means  of  using  maps.  The  teacher  who 
uses  it  as  a  guide  will  be  able  to  enrich  the  ability  of  her  students  in  their 
use  and  interpretation  of  maps.  Some  copies  of  these  units  will  be  found 
on  the  table  outside  of  the  auditorium.    You  may  take  one  as  you  leave. 

The  Dennoyer-Geppert  Company  has  sent  us  three  maps  for  exhibition. 
Our  attention  is  called  to  the  following  points: 

1.  All  the  "J"  Series,  political  maps,  44  x  58  inches,  have  been 
brought  up  to  date.  The  one  on  display  is  Europe  showing  the  ab- 
sorption of  Austria  by  Germany. 
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2.  'J2  rp"  is  the  new  edition  of  Europe — physical.  It  is  very  much 
clearer  than  earlier  editions.  You  will  notice  that  the  contour  lines 
have  been  omitted  to  help  simplify  the  map.  The  color  scheme 
still  shows  the  contours  but  the  border  contour  line  has  been  omitted. 

3.  "SS  9",  the  very  large  map  of  the  World,  86  x  64  inches,  which  you 
saw  last  year,  has  been  brought  out  in  several  new  editions.  On 
the  latest  edition,  as  you  will  see,  the  colors  representing  the  British 
Empire  are  red  and  the  French  Empire  green  (colors  have  been 
intensified) . 

A  representative  of  the  Keystone  View  Company  is  in  the  lobby  to 
demonstrate  their  new  Social  Studies  Units.  He  is  also  demonstrating  ma- 
terials for  and  methods  of  making  hand-made  lantern  slides. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  MERLE  SMUCK,  Chairman, 
JAMES  A.  SENSENBAUGH, 
NORMA   LEAGUE, 
HELEN  HERMON. 


The  chairman  then  announced  the  spring  meeting  to  be  held  at  the 
State  Teachers'  College,  Salisbury,  in  May. 

A  report  of  the  nominating  committee  was  called  for.  The  committee, 
consisting  of  Mr.  Harry  Chayt,  Chairman;  Miss  Ethel  Frank  and  Miss  Norma 
League,  presented  the  following  nominations  for  officers  for  the  coming 
year: 

Chairman,  Miss  Kathryn  R.  Schnorrenberg,  State  Teachers'  College, 
Towson. 

First  Vice-Chairman,  Miss  Catherine  L.  McHale,  Patterson  Park  Junior 
High  School,  Baltimore. 

Second  Vice-Chairman,  Miss  L.  Merle  Smuck,  Supervisor  of  Geography, 
Department  of  Education,  Baltimore. 

Secretary,  Mr.  James  A.  Sensenbaugh,  Principal  of  Sixth  District  Con- 
solidated School,  Freeland. 

Treasurer,  Miss  Margaret  M.  Elgert,  School  No.  46,  Baltimore. 

Assistant  Treasurer,  Mr.  F.  Edward  Coakley,  South  Potomac  Junior 
High  School,  Hagerstown. 

A  motion  was  made  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the  nominating 
committee  be  accepted  and  that  the  secretary  cast  the  ballot.  The  motion 
was  carried. 

The  chairman  then  introduced  the  speaker,  Dr.  Charles  T.  MacFar- 
lane,  of  the  American  Book  Company,  formerly  Professor  of  Geography, 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  who  spoke  on  "What  Next  In 
Geography?" 

Dr.  MacFarlane  pointed  out  that  geography  has  changed  in  the  past 
and  will  continue  to  change  because  of  changes  in  content,  method,  and 
tools  of  teaching,  with  change  itself  being  the  only  permanent  characteristic. 
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He  then  traced  the  development  of  geography  from  early  days.  During  the 
period  of  exploration  the  emphasis  seemed  to  be  on  place  geography  while 
in  the  period  of  settlement  emphasis  turned  to  cultivable  land.  Later  at- 
tention was  focused  on  surface,  resources,  climate,  etc.,  giving  rise  to  such 
new  sciences  as  geology,  meteorology,  etc.  Out  of  geology  grew  physiog- 
raphy which  for  a  time  was  taught  in  high  school.  Later  human  geography 
developed  and  the  early  emphasis  on  place  geography  gave  way  to  emphasis 
on  reasoning. 

Teachers  of  geography  should  be  interested  in  the  developments  in 
content,  method,  and  tools  of  geography  in  order  to  do  their  best  teaching. 
Dr.  McFarlane  stressed  the  fact  that  much  of  the  content  of  geography 
was  changing  because  of  the  changing  political  boundaries.  Numerous  ex- 
amples of  boundary  difficulties  in  Europe  and  Asia  were  mentioned  to  il- 
lustrate the  importance  of  political  boundaries  in  world  affairs.  Teachers 
must  also  give  attention  to  problems  of  natural  resources,  nationalism, 
ideals,  etc.,  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  the  subject  in  these  days  when 
countries  are  seeking  their  highest  possible  economic  independence.  Dr. 
MacFarlane  closed  his  talk  by  encouraging  teachers  to  teach  facts  as  they 
are  without  prejudging — a  marvelous  opportunity  for  teachers  to  bring 
about  an  understanding  of  the  world  of  tomorrow. 

After  the  talk  by  Dr.  McFarlane  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES    A.    SENSENBAUGH, 
Secretary. 


GUIDANCE 

Miss  Nora  A.    Stoll,   Chairman 

Miss  Katherine  W.  Ogle,  Secretary 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Maryland  Vocational  Guidance  Association 

was  held  on  October  28,  1938,  at  3:30  P.  M.,  at  the  new  Eastern  High  School, 

Music  Room  B,  Miss  Nora  A.   Stoll,   Chairman,   Miss   Katherine  W.   Ogle, 

Secretary. 

1.  Miss  Stoll  opened  meeting  with  greetings. 

2.  Announcements — 

a.  Mrs.  Parlett  chairman  program  committee. 

Jan.  24 — Mrs.  F.  Cummins,  national  president;  Mr.  Cromwell, 
state  director;  Mr.  Jager,  national  director. 
March — Dr.  Jenkins. 
May — Business  meeting. 

3.  Dramatization — "Clinical    Procedures    in    Guidance".      Participants: 

Counselor,  Mr.  Frank  Bowers,  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute; 
Student,  a  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute  pupil,  John  Stock- 
ridge;  Social  Worker,  Miss  Lucia  Ivens,  Family  Welfare  As- 
sociation  of  Baltimore;    Psychologist,    Dr.    Alice   Rockwell,   Uni- 
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versity  of  Maryland  Hospital;  Psychiatrist,  Dr.  Joseph  Solomon, 

University  of  Maryland  Hospital. 
Script  from — Time  25  minutes. 

X.  E.  A.  Guidance  meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  February  1939. 
3  scenes — 

A.  Counselor   and  student 

B.  Conference  on  findings  and  family  status 

C.  Counselor  and  student 

Received  very  well.     Audience  estimate — 175. 
4.     Mr.  Cromwell  spoke  briefly. 
Adjourned  4:25;  opened  3:30. 

President,  Miss  Nora  Stoll,  3926  Oakford  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Maryland; 
Vice-President,  Mr.  Irving  Medinger,  3  E.  25th  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland; 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Norman  Lufburrow,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Baltimore,  Maryland; 
Secretary,  Miss  Katherine  W.  Ogle,  4027  Fairview  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Respectfully    yours, 

KATHERINE   W.    OGLE. 


HISTORY 

Miss  Roberta  D.  Carnes,  Chairman 
Miss  Imogene  Baldwin,  Secretary 

The  History  Teachers'  Association  of  Maryland  met  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  new  Eastern  High  School  at  4  P.  M.  on  Friday,  October  28,  1938, 
during  the  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  the  president,  Miss  Roberta  Carnes,  who 
extended  greetings  to  the  members  of  the  association.  The  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting  were  read  and  accepted.  The  treasurer's  report  was  ac- 
cepted and  filed. 

The  president  then  announced  the  meeting  of  the  Middle  States'  As- 
sociation to  be  held  over  the  Thanksgiving  holidays  in  Pittsburgh.  Miss 
Carnes  then  called  for  the  report  of  the  nominating  committee.  Mr.  Harry 
Bard,  the  chairman,  submitted  the  following  nominations  for  officers  for 
the  year,  1938-1939,  and  these  were  elected: 

President,  Mrs.  Ida  Belle  W.  Thomas,  State  Teachers'  College,  Salisbury; 
Vice-President,  Miss  Katherine  L.  Healy,  Supervisor  Washington  County 
Schools,  Hagerstown;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mr.  Vernon  S.  Vavrina,  Forest 
Park  High  School,  Baltimore. 

The  president  then  introduced  the  new  officers.  Mrs.  Thomas'  first  of- 
ficial task  was  to  introduce  the  speaker  for  the  day,  Dr.  Henry  Johnson, 
Professor  Emeritus  of  History,  Columbia  University. 

Dr.  Johnson,  who  is  referred  to  as  the  "Dean  of  History  Teaching  in 
America",  gave  his  popular  lecture  on  "The  Webster-Hayne  Debate".  This 
talk,  which  for  many  years  was  repeated  by  invitation  each  summer  at 
Columbia,  is,  we  agree,  a  classic. 
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At  the  close  of  Dr.  Johnson's  address,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

VERNON  S.  VAVRINA,  Secretary. 


HOME  ECONOMICS 


Miss  Virginia  Doub,   Chairman 
Miss  Frances  E.  Watts,  Secretary 

Report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Home  Economics  section  of  the  Maryland 
State  Teachers'  Association,  October  28,  1938. 

2:00-3:00 — Meeting  of  the  Vocational  Home  Economics  Teachers  of  the 
state,  with  Miss  Elisabeth  Amery,  state  supervisor  of  Home  Economics 
Education. 

3:00-3:30 — Sound  movie  entitled  "What's  In  A  Dress",  and  exhibits 
from  the  women's  bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 

3:30-4:00 — Recess. 

4:00-5:00 — Exceedingly  interesting  and  worthwhile  lecture,  on  the  use 
of  credit,  entitled,  "The  Place  of  Credit  in  Family  Finance",  by  Miss  Bar- 
bara Van  Heulen,  Associate  Extension  Specialist,  Family  Credit  Section, 
Farm  Credit,  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  material  which  she 
gave  us  will  be  helpful  in  teaching  the  children  on  the  subject  of  consumer 
education  and  the  division  of  the  income  for  the  various  necessities  and 
savings  of  the  family. 

Cabinet  members  of  Maryland  Home  Economics  Association,  1938-1939: 

President,  Miss  E.  Virginia  Doub,  129  East  Patrick  Street,  Frederick, 
Maryland 

Vice-President,  Miss  Alice  Burdick,  4006  Parkwood  Avenue,  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Secretary,  Miss  Frances  E.  Watts,  3409  Walbrook  Avenue,  Edgewood 
Apartment  A-4-X,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Treasurer,  Miss  Adeline  M.  Hoffman,  Westminster,  Maryland,  Box  107. 

Councilor,  Miss  Mary  Faulkner,  3  E.  25th  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Editor  of  News  Letter,  Miss  Elizabeth  Shantz,  Buckingham  Arms 
Apartment,  North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

News  Gatherer  For  Journal,  Miss  Lois  Simon,  240  North  Potomac 
Street,   Hagerstown,   Maryland. 

Advisors  for  Student  Clubs:  College — Miss  May  F.  Kohn,  Hood  College, 
Frederick,  Maryland;  High  School — Miss  Gladys  Dickerson,  High  School, 
Elkridge,  Maryland. 

Supervisors:  Miss  Elizabeth  Amery,  101  West  Monument  Street,  Bal- 
timore, Maryland;  Miss  Katherine  Braithwaite,  4504  Maine  Avenue,  Balti- 
more, Maryland;  Miss  Mary  Faulkner,  3  East  25th  Street,  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

County  Chairmen:  Mrs.  Mary  Riley,  Hyattsville  High  School,  Hyatts- 
ville,   Maryland;    Mrs.   Miriam  Beall,    1630   Flower   Avenue,    Silver   Spring, 
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Maryland;  Miss  E.  Virginia  Doub,  129  East  Patrick  Street,  Frederick,  Mary- 
land; Miss  Edna  M.  Engle,  Principal  Girls  Vocational  School,  Greenway 
Apartment  319,   Charles  and   34th  Street,  Baltimore,   Maryland. 

Chairman  Baltimore  City  Section,  Mrs.  Suella  Harrington,  3808  Liberty 
Heights  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

College:  Miss  Marie  Mount,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park, 
Maryland;  Miss  Edna  McNaughton,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park, 
Maryland;  Miss  Martha  Thomas,  Hood  College,  Frederick,  Maryland;  Alter- 
nate Councilor:  Mrs.  Claribel  Welsh,  College  Park,  Maryland;  Miss  Daisy 
Smith,  Western  Maryland  College,  Westminster,  Maryland;  Miss  Ethel 
Snodgrass,   Maryland   College  for  Women,    Lutherville,   Maryland. 

Extension:  Miss  Venia  Kellar,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park, 
Maryland. 

Business  Manager,  Miss  Keturah  Baldwin,  639  Gladstone  Avenue,  Bal- 
timore, Maryland. 

Chairmen  of  Committees — Legislative 

Publicity,  Miss  Doris  Church,  Forest  Park  High  School, 
Liberty  Heights,  Baltimore,  Maryland  (home  address  3418  Garrison  Boule- 
vard, Baltimore,  Maryland);  Standardization  of  Consumers  Goods:  Miss 
Mary  Elizabeth  Mather,  Westminster,  Maryland;  Membership:  Miss  Adeline 
Hoffman,  Westminster,  Maryland,  Box  107;  Journal  Promotion:  Miss  Clau- 
dine  Morgan,  Bladensburg,  Maryland;  Library:  Miss  Elisabeth  Amery,  101 
West  Monument  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


INDUSTRIAL 

Herschel   M.   James,    Chairman 
Loren  C.  Murray,  Secretary 

The  Industrial  Section  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association 
held  its  annual  meeting  in  R.oom  207,  Baltimore  City  College,  with  the  chair- 
man, H.  M.  James,  presiding.    The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  3:45  P.  M. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  1937 
meeting.  The  nominating  committee  chose  the  following  persons  as  candi- 
dates for  the  coming  year:  Chairman,  Earl  Huyett,  Hagerstown;  Secretary, 
Carl  Skidmore,  Catonsville.  No  nominations  were  made  from  the  floor,  so 
the  secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  a  ballot  for  each  of  the  above  named 
men. 

A  resolution  was  read  for  the  forming  of  an  organization  to  be  called 
"The  Maryland  State  Industrial  Education  Association".  The  resolution  was 
as  follows: 

"Resolved  that  this  assembly  shall  go  on  record  as  adopting  the  follow- 
ing constitution: 
Article  I. 

Section  1. — This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  Maryland  Industrial 
Education  Association. 
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Section  2 — The  object  and  purpose  of  this  organization  shall  be  to  co- 
operate with  the  existing  agencies  in  furthering  the  develop- 
ment of  industrial  education  within  the  state,  to  establish 
an  association  having  common  interests  and  objectives  in 
industrial  education  and  to  promote  professional,  educational 
and  social  relationships  between  the  several  schools  and 
teachers  of  the  state. 
Article  II. 

Section  1. — All  teachers  of  industrial  arts,  trade  or  industrial  work,  vo- 
cational training,  both  shop  and  related  subjects  and  oc- 
cupational teachers,  who  are  filling  teaching  positions  with- 
in   the   state,    may   belong   to    the    organization. 

Section  2. — Membership    shall    be    determined    through    affiliation    with 
the  Maryland  Vocational  Association  and  automatic. 
Article  III. 

Section  1. — The  following  officers  shall  be  elected  to  serve  this  or- 
ganization : 

a.  President 

b.  Vice-President 

c.  Secretary-Treasurer 

Section  2. — Officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  business  session  of  the  Mary- 
land State  Teachers'  Association. 
Section  3. — Officers  shall  assume  duties  January  1,  and  shall  serve  in 

such  capacity  to  January  1  of  the  following  year. 
Section  4. — Officers  shall  be  elected  by  a  plurality  vote. 
Article  IV. 

Section  1. — Meetings  shall  be  called  when  and  where,  as  by  standing 
rules,    or    committee    requirement. 
Article  V. 

Section  1. — Constitution  can  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  those 

present,  after  previous  notice  has  been  given. 
It  was  then  moved  and  seconded  that  the  resolution  be  adopted  and  the 
group  voted  unanimously  in  favor  of  it. 

The  following  motion  was  stated,  seconded,  and  carried  by  a  unanimous 
vote:  "That  the  chairman  of  the  Industrial  Section  shall  become  the  vice- 
president,  and  the  secretary,  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Maryland  State 
Industrial  Education  Association." 

No  president  for  the  new  organization  was  nominated  from  the  floor, 
so  the  presiding  chairman  instructed  the  new  chairman  and  secretary  to 
act  as  a  committee  in  the  election  of  the  acting  president  for  the  coming 
year. 

The  speaker  of  the  afternoon  was  Dr.  Maris  M.  Profitt  from  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  gave  a  very  interesting  and 
worthy  talk  on  the  subject  of  guidance. 
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A  Symposium  of  instructional   aids,   prepared  by  the  teachers  in  the 
state,  was  presented  to  those  teachers. 
The  meeting  adjourned  at  4:45  P.  M. 

Respectfully  submitted  by, 
(Signed) 

LOREN  C.  MURRAY, 

Secretary,  1938. 
H.  M.  JAMES. 


INTERMEDIATE 

Dr.   Mary  S.   Braun,    Chairman 
Miss  Frances  Grimes,  Secretary 

The  chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  3:30  P.  M.,  in  the  audi- 
torium of  the  Montebello  School,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Two  reports  of  experimental  programs  in  reading  for  the  intermediate 
grades  were  given.  Miss  Genevieve  Emerine  of  the  Gardenville  School, 
Number  211  gave  a  report  on  a  unit  of  reading  worked  out  experimentally 
in  a  fourth  grade.  The  second  report  was  given  by  Miss  Edith  Ferrens 
of  the  Roland  Park  School,  Number  233.  Her  report  covered  a  unit  of  ex- 
perimental work  in  reading  that  had  been  worked  out  in  a  sixth  grade. 

Several  of  the  latest  and  best  books  on  the  methods  of  teaching  read- 
ing were  reviewed  and  reported  upon  by  Miss  Virginia  Mahon,  Supervisor 
of  Intermediate  Grades,  Baltimore  City. 

The  address  was  made  by  Dr.  Florence  E.  Bamberger,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University.    Her  subject  was  "New  Trends  in  the  Teaching  of  Reading." 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  officers  for  the  year  1939  were  elected. 
Miss  Stella  Brown  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  College  at  Towson 
will  be  the  chairman  for  the  Intermediate  Group  next  year.  Miss  Audrey 
Deppenbrock  was  elected  secretary. 

More  than  five  hundred  persons  attended  the  meeting  on  October  28, 
1938. 

MARY     S.     BRAUN. 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 

Miss  Kathaleen  Kennedy,  Chairman 
Miss  Claire  L.   Shuii,   Secretary 

The  meeting  of  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Section  of  the  Maryland 
State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  the  auditorium  of  Junior  High 
School,  Number  46,  on  Friday,  October  28,  1938.  The  chairman,  Miss  Katha- 
leen Kennedy,  called  the  meeting  to  order,  after  which  the  minutes  were 
read  and  approved.  The  speaker  for  the  afternoon,  Dr.  Julia  L.  Hahn, 
Division  Supervising  Principal  of  Washington,  D.  C,  was  then  introduced. 
Dr.  Hahn's  topic  was  "Changes  In  Practices  To  Meet  The  Growth  Needs  Of 
Early  Childhood." 

With  each  new  practice  there  are  different  sets  of  circumstances  which 
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arise  and  help  the  new  practice  to  become  a  step  toward  the  future.  The 
teachers  and  administrators  should  keep  themselves  ready  for  changes  m 
practices,  keeping-  in  mind  the  needs  of  the  whole  child.  This  should  be 
the  big  aim  of  all  people  in  primary  education. 

The  big  change  today  is  seen  in  the  terminology  of  our  present  prac- 
tices; the  terminology,  however,  changing  faster  than  the  practices.  We 
have  noted  the  change  in  terminology  from  the  old  child-centered  school 
to  an  activities  program  to  the  new  integrated  curriculum.  The  school, 
therefore,  demands  a  working  philosophy  as  there  is  no  progression  without 
it. 

Another  change  is  noted  in  the  new  kinds  of  readiness.  Kindergarten 
and  first  grade  teachers  must  help  the  children  to  develop  in  reading  readi- 
ness, number  sense,  phonetic  readiness  and  handwriting  readiness. 

A  significant  development  has  been  noted  in  certain  progressive  primary 
systems  whereby  one  teacher  takes  one  class  of  children  from  the  kinder- 
garten through  the  third  grade.  This  plan  has  a  twofold  benefit:  The 
child  does  not  have  to  make  new  adjustments  each  year,  and  the  teacher 
learns  to  know  the  children  and  how  to  meet  their  needs. 

Other  changes  in  practices  to  meet  the  growth  needs  of  early  childhood 
are  noted  in  the  children's  report  cards,  the  closer  connection  between  the 
school  and  the  home,  the  recognition  of  ability  in  every  child,  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  a  creative  teacher,  the  giving  of  real  experiences  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  recognition  of  the  need  of  a  common  viewpoint  in  the  school 
between  the  supervisor,  principal,  teacher  and  even  the  janitor. 

In  closing,  Dr.  Hahn  expressed  the  feeling  that  teachers  are  the  most 
important  persons  in  this  development  and  change,  and  that  we  should  il- 
luminate life  for  the  children  and  see  them  as  developing  personalities. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year  1938-1939:  Chairman 
Claire  L.  Shull,  Bradford  Apartments,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Secretary,  Jean 
Gibbons,  Buckingham  Arms  Apartments,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  new  chairman  declared  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
CLAIRE    L.    SHULL, 
Secretary. 


MATHEMATICS 


Miss  Agnes  Herbert,  Chairman 
Miss  Louise  Tipton,  Secretary 
The  Math  Section  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers  Association  met  in 
Eastern  High  School  at  3:30  with  Miss  Herbert  presiding.  After  the  usual 
reading  of  minutes  and  treasurer's  report,  announcements  were  made  and 
plans  were  completed  for  the  series  of  lectures  the  Math  Section  is  planning 
this  winter — to  be  given  by  Dr.  Schlauch  of  New  York  University. 
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Mr.  Charles  Ming  Chin  spoke  on  the  subject  of  mathematics. 

C.    LOUISE    TIPTON. 


MODERN  LAUGUAGE   SECTION 

Miss  Mary  Z.  Rowland,  Chairman 
Fred  B.  Didier,  Secretary 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Section  of  the  Maryland  State 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  Room  213,  Baltimore  City  College,  October 
28,  1938,  at  3:15  P.  M.,  Miss  Mary  E.  Rowland,  of  Catonsville  High  School, 
presided. 

After  welcoming  the  members,  Miss  Rowland  asked  for  a  reading  of 
the  minutes.     The  minutes  were  read  and  approved. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Washburn,  of  City  College,  that  the  members 
contribute  25c  to  meet  the  expenses  of  postage  and  incidentals.  The  motion 
was  seconded  and  passed. 

The  first  speaker  was  Mr.  Albert  Dowling,  of  the  Baltimore  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  who  read  a  paper  telling  of  his  article  which  is  to  appear  in 
the  creating  of  interest  in  languages  among  students,  particularly  in  tech- 
nical schools,  the  need  of  cultural  subjects  for  these  students  and  the  need 
of  better  understanding  of  the  life  and  customs  of  other  nations. 

Dr.  Norman  L.  Torrey,  of  Columbia  University,  gave  an  address  on 
"The  Romance  of  Research." 

Dr.  Torrey  gave  several  delightful  accounts  of  the  romance  which 
accompanied  the  research  efforts  of  several  well-known  writers.  He  poinc- 
ed  out  that  whereas  the  monetary  returns  of  returns  of  research  may 
not  always  be  satisfactory,  nor  the  original  goal  of  the  research  project  be 
reached,  the  experience  gained  more  than  repays  the  researcher.  He  also 
stressed  the  fact  that  the  outgrowth  of  research  is  often  greater  than  was 
planned  at  the  beginning. 

Dr.  Torrey  also  told  of  his  own  experiences  and  adventures  connected 
with  his  research,  which  carried  him  through  Russia,  Germany  and  France; 
showing  that  the  long  trail  which  the  researcher  must  follow  brings  him 
many  and  varied  experiences. 

In  concluding,  Dr.  Torrey  pointed  out  the  possibility  of  research  in  our 
own  locality,  in  particular,  he  mentioned  the  wealth  of  material  in  the 
form  of  old  court  records  and  the  historical  interest  associated  with  them. 

The  last  speaker  of  the  meeting  was  Miss  Josephine  Holt  of  Virginia, 
who  told  of  the  organization  in  Virginia  and  Washington,  of  chapters  of 
"The  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French."  She  also  advocated 
the  French  Review,  the  official  organ  of  this  group.  She  emphasized  that 
both  this  organization  and  the  Modern  Language  Association  fulfill  definite 
needs  and  need  not  conflict. 

Miss  Rowland  asked  for  a  discussion  from  the  floor  of  Miss  Holt's 
remarks. 

Miss    Alice   Diggs    stated   that    in   her   judgement    the   French   Review 
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did  not  compare  favorably  with  the  modern  Language  Journal.  She  pro- 
posed that  the  Modern  Language  Section  stick  together  as  a  Modern  Lan- 
guage Group,  and  not  split  up  into  smaller  organizations. 

Dr.  Beardsley  stated  that  the  two  journals  each  fill  a  different  function 
and  emphasized  that  all  languages  will  probably  go  out  if  there  is  any 
weakening.     He  said  that  languages,  as  such,  must  be  defended. 

The  nominating  committee  named  the  following  as  officers  for  the 
coming  year: 

President,  Mr.  Lewis  M.  Latane,  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute;  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Mrs.  Howard  Kinhart,  Annapolis  High  School;  Chairman, 
Program  Committee,  Dr.  Gladys  Dorsey,  Eastern  High  School,  Baltimore, 
Maryland.       The  secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  a  unanimous  ballot. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  5:15  P.  M. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
FRED   B.   DIDIER, 
Secretary. 


MUSIC 

Mrs.  Blanche  F.  Bowlsby,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Katherine  Ramsey,  Secretary 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  music  section  of  the  Maryland  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  was  held  in  the  music  room  of  the  Baltimore  City  College, 
Friday,  October  29,  1938,  at  3:15  P.  M. 

A  program  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  was  presented.  A  group  of 
songs  were  sung  by  9th  grade  pupils  from  Clifton  Park  Junior  High  School, 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Katherine  Willis.  The  Melody  Flute  Class  of 
Elementary  School  No.  51,  played  several  numbers  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Mabel  Leef.  The  newly  organized  Baltimore  Elementary  School  Or- 
chestra, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Loyal  Carlon,  concluded  the  musical  por- 
tion of  the  program  with  a  well-chosen  group  of  numbers. 

Following  the  music,  Dr.  George  L.  Lindsay,  director  of  Music  in  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Schools  gave  a  very  inspiring  address  on  the  "Teaching 
of  Vocal  Music  in  our  Schools." 

At  the  business  meeting  following  the  address,  correspondence  from 
Dr.  Albert  S.  Cook,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  was  read  concerning 
the  appointment  of  a  state  supervisor  of  music.  No  action  was  taken 
upon  this  matter. 

Mr.  C.  James  Velie,  Supervisor  of  Music  of  Baltimore  County  Schools, 
was  elected  chairman  and  Miss  Mary  G.  Harris,  of  Garrison  High  School, 
Baltimore,  was  elected  secretary  for  the  coming  year. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
C.    JAMES    VELIE, 

Secretary   Pro   Tern. 
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OCCUPATIONAL, 

J.  O.  Proctor,  Chairman 
Nellie  B.    Mattingly,    Secretary 

The  sectional  meeting  of  the  occupational  group  of  the  Maryland  State 
Teachers'  Association  met  in  Room  138  at  Baltimore  City  College  on  Fri- 
day, October  28,  at  3:45  P.  M.  Mr.  James  O.  Proctor,  chairman,  presided 
and  opened  the  meeting  by  saying  that  this  group  was  called  together  for 
the  purpose  of  exchanging  ideas  and  to  listen  to  interesting  speakers  who 
had  much  to  contribute  to  this  kind  of  education. 

Mr.  Proctor  called  upon  Mr.  Gaither,  who  announced  that  a  very  ex- 
cellent exhibition  of  work  completed  by  occupational  students  could  be  seen 
in  the  adjoining  room  and  that  it  would  be  worth  anyone's  while  to  visit  the 
exhibition. 

The  general  theme  of  the  meeting,  "Education  Looks  Forward  To  Next 
Steps"  provided  an  excellent  opportunity  for  all  speakers. 

Major  Louis  Lamborn,  Headmaster,  McDonogh  School,  gave  an  in- 
teresting talk  on  "Occupational  Classes  and  How  They  May  Aid  In  The 
Development  of  Character,"  in  which  he  stated  that  character  is  the  stamp 
or  individuality  impressed  by  nature.  Three  important  factors  serve  to 
form  one's  character,  i.  e.  nature,  habit  and  education.  There  can  be  no 
thought  unless  there  be  concentration.  Teaching  is  divided  into  three 
groups:  Teacher  preparation,  motivation  and  purpose. 

Teachers  should  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  their  pupils.  Who  are 
they?  How  did  they  get  into  the  occupational  school?  What  does  the 
teacher  know  about  each  one? 

As  a  challenge  to  the  teachers  of  occupational  classes  Major  Lamborn 
advised  us  all  to  take  a  look  at  ourselves  saying,  "You're  a  teacher.  Who 
are  you?  What  is  your  background?  What  training  have  you  had?  Why 
are  you  teaching  in  occupational  schools?" 

Sarcasm  has  no  place  in  this  field  of  education;  the  occupational  pupil 
does  not  respond  to  it.  Leadership  and  fellowship  in  occupational  classes 
make  for  happy  situations.  No  person  has  the  right  to  be  in  any  position 
unless  he  belongs  there.  The  set-up  then  is— for  the  teacher  to  study  the 
job  and  see  if  he  fits.  If  he  has  no  faith  in  the  school  he  should  never  teach 
there. 

Character  is  more  often  caught  than  taught.  Technique  is  life — the 
living  by  the  instructor  and  completion  of  his  life  in  leading  those  in  the 
class. 

Teaching  is  a  queer  thing.  How  can  we  teach  character  when  we 
don't  analyze  our  own  weaknesses?  How  do  we  approach  our  classes? 
Do  we  have  the  attitude  of  defeat?  Do  we  feel  that  we  have  been  herded 
into  that  particular  teaching  situation?  If  so,  we  don't  belong  there.  We 
should  love  the  work  and  understand  it. 

Pride  is  an  element  of  character.  Character  is  what  we  are,  rather 
than  what  we  seem.     "Act,   as  in  God's  eye  we  are" — Christ.     A  teacher 
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must  have  character  in  order  to  teach  it.  Only  his  best  effort  is  fit  for 
each  child.     The  teacher  must  be  interested  in  the  life  of  each  individual. 

Motivation  means  that  we  are  working  to  an  end  of  making  a  success 
of  each  child's  life.  How  many  homes  does  the  teacher  visit?  How  many 
parents  know  the  teacher  of  his  child?  Teachers  must  weld  themselves 
as  a  unit  and  demand  the  right  to  teach  excellent  children.  Day  by  day, 
opportunity  is  presented  to  the  teacher.  Our  students  hope  and  pray 
blindly  for  something  they  believe  we  have.  The  teacher  must  know  hi3 
subject  and  teach  it  so  well  that  he  sets  the  child  to  thinking  for  himself. 

The  next  group  of  speakers  included  four  principals  of  occupational 
schools.  Mr.  Paul  Edwards  of  School  No.  28,  had  for  his  topic,  "Attend- 
ance And  Its  Place  In  The  Occupational  Program."  He  expressed  the  fact 
that  since  the  attendance  age  has  been  raised,  new  types  of  education  have 
been  called  forth.  Attendance  gives  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  investi- 
gate the  cause  of  lagging. 

Statistics  proved  that  the  attendance  for  elementary  schools  was  917c, 
while  that  of  occupational  schools  was  90.6%.  The  attendance  of  occu- 
pational classes  in  elementary  schools  was  84.7%,  making  a  final  score 
of  86.3%  for  all  occupational  classes.  Previously,  the  attendance  in  Pre- 
vocational  classes  ran  around  75%.  Mr.  Edwards  told  us  that  it  is  up  to 
the  occupational  school  teachers  to  change  the  truant's  attitude  toward 
school  and  to  change  his  habits  to  like  school.  This  is  not  easy,  but  it 
must  be  done.  The  teacher  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  child  was  an  at- 
tendance problem  before  entering.  The  teacher  must  create  an  interest 
for  the  student  to  make  him  want  to  attend. 

According  to  our  speaker  there  are  only  three  legitimate  excuses  for 
being  absent.  These  include  illness,  serious  trouble  in  the  home  and  in- 
clement weather.  Most  occupational  pupils  come  from  homes  where  prac- 
tically no  attention  is  given  to  health. 

The  size  of  the  class  has  something  to  do  with  attendance.  With  thirty- 
two  boys  not  at  the  same  grade  level  and  each  needing  individual  in- 
struction, it  is  a  difficult  task  for  the  teacher  to  keep  the  class  happily 
busy. 

Many  of  these  students  would  not  be  in  occupational  school  if  they 
had  attended  regularly  at  the  other  schools.  The  occupational  teacher 
must  find  the  need  and  fill  it  for  the  child.  He  must  change  his  attitude 
toward  the  school,  become  a  leader  and  find  satisfaction  in  doing  some- 
thing where  he  shines.  This  can  be  done  by  assigning  special  duties,  such 
as  acting  as  a  member  of  the  safety  council,  caring  for  plants  and  flowers 
in  the  school  room  and  any  other  jobs  that  require  him  to  be  there  every 
day. 

The  teacher  must  be  sympathetic  and  look  for  the  good  in  the  student 
rather  than  the  bad.  Carefully  planned  lessons  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  and  subjects  handled  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupil  can  really 
accomplish  something  himself.     He  is  past  the  age  of  fairy  tales  and  re- 
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quires  heavier  reading.  Music,  library  books  and  gymnasium  help  to  re- 
lieve bad  attendance. 

Mr.  Chernak  of  School  93,  opened  his  topic  "The  Place  of  Extra  Curri- 
cular  Activities  in  the  Occupational  Program",  by  stating  that  a  program 
in  the  occupational  school  should  not  present  more  of  a  problem  than  that 
of  the  elementary  school. 

This  article  of  Mr.  Chernak's  is  presented  in  his  own  words: 

"It  appears  to  me  that  in  dealing  with  this  subject  it  is  essential  that 
three  'W's'  be  satisfied.  They  are:  Why,  what  and  by  whom.  In  the  few 
minutes  allotted  to  me  I  shall  treat  the  answers  briefly. 

"First,  why  have  an  extracurricular  activity  program?  In  answering 
this  first  question  it  is  necessary  to  admit  that  although  we  preach  demo- 
cratic education,  a  careful  analysis  of  our  classroom  procedures  would 
frequently  find  us  deviating  sharply  from  those  very  principles  in  which 
our  pedagogical  literature  is  steeped.  These  out-of-classroom  activities, 
therefore  give  the  students  a  better  opportunity  to  meet  problems  and 
individuals  eye  to  eye  for  the  purpose  of  making  adjustments  which  will  be 
of  benefit  to  the  group  rather  than  the  individual. 

"In  addition,  these  activities  give  opportunities  for  the  adolescents 
whom  we  handle  to  secure  practice  in  self  direction,  to  learn  to  cooperate 
with  each  other  and  with  officers  selected  by  them.  This  also  affords  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  increasing  interest  in  the  school  and  developing 
what  is  commonly  called  a  "school  spirit".  Last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
'why'  is  to  provide  the  means  by  which  individual  abilities  and  talents  may 
be  singled  out  and  developed.  Cases  where  this  is  done  are  numerous,  I  am 
sure,  in  the  experiences  of  every  teacher. 

"What  form  of  activities  are  suitable  for  Occupational  students  ?  is  our 
second  question.  Well,  that  depends  upon  the  people  with  whom  we  are 
dealing.  After  examining  the  social  backgrounds  of  a  large  number  of 
these  boys  I  would  like  to  use  a  favorite  figure  of  speech  frequently  used 
by  Dr.  Leon  Marshall.  The  social  and  economic  backgrounds  may  be  said 
to  exist  in  a  continuum  with  the  country  club  rendezvous  at  one  end  and 
the  corner  confectionery  store  at  the  other,  with  every  place  imaginable  in 
between.  Perhaps  I  have  chosen  my  extremes  poorly,  but  I  hope  I  have  il- 
lustrated my  point.  To  take  into  account  all  of  our  boys  we  will  have  to 
furnish  them  with  a  wide  variety  of  activities  probably  closely  resembling 
that  found  in  any  normal  junior  high  school. 

"Specifically  the  activities  may  be  divided  into  three  groups.  Welfare, 
some  examples  of  which  are:  Safety  council,  Christmas  Cheer  Club,  etc. 
Recreation,  including  among  other  intramural  and  interscholastic  athletics, 
hobbies,  collectors  clubs,  cooking  club,  etc.  School  Help  Groups,  in  which 
category  I  would  include  Repair  Clubs,  Glee  Clubs,  Marshalls,  etc.  These 
headings  are,  of  course  not  sharp  boundaries  but  merely  suggestive  of  the 
benefits  which  both  the  school  and  the  students  may  derive  from  a  planned 
program  of  activities. 
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"The  last  'W  is  by  whom  shall  this  program  be  administered.  The 
planning  will  probably  have  to  be  done  by  a  faculty  group,  but  the  success 
or  failure  cf  any  one  activity  will  depend  upon  the  teacher  leadership.  The 
criteria  for  selecting  a  sponsor  for  the  activity  will  naturally  be  the  interest 
held  by  that  individual  for  his  activity.  Personality  and  enthusiasm  will 
weigh  heavily  in  the  balance  between  an  active  wholehearted  venture  and 
a  mediocre  existence.  There  is  no  longer  any  excuse  that  one  cannot  be- 
come expert  in  anything.  If  the  will  is  there  the  means  are  at  hand.  Learn 
from  the  experiences  of  others.  Expert  opinion  is  as  far  away  as  your 
nearest  library.  With  such  men  as  Fretwell,  McGowan  and  Briggs  con- 
stantly sending  articles  and  books  to  the  publishers,  we  are  easily  assured 
of  fertile  sources  for  new  and  tried  ideas. 

"In  summing  up,  permit  me  to  quote  Dr.  Bagley  and  say  that, 
'one  of  the  foremost  duties  of  education  is  to  teach  people  to  do  better 
that  which  they  are  going  to  do  anyhow  and  to  introduce  them  to  worth- 
while things.  Doesn't  a  program  of  student  activities  lend  itself  well  to 
fulfilling  this  duty'?" 

"Enriching  The  Occupational  Related  Program"  was  the  topic  chosen 
by  Mr.  H.  Kaminkow,  School  52.  He  felt  that  the  enrichment  of  the  re- 
lated program  in  the  occupational  field  makes  education  vital  to  the  pupils. 
Progress  is  due  to  thoughtful  dissatisfaction.  A  teacher  must  have  thought- 
ful dissatisfation  about  his  own  teaching  in  order  to  improve.  Bad  habits 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  can  be  avoided  by  a  full  related  program.  Pur- 
poseful letter  writing  is  more  natural  in  the  expression  of  ideas.  These 
can  be  presented  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pupil  sees  the  need  for  writing 
a  letter  to  the  health  department  or  to  the  traffic  division  concerning  safety 
measures.  Each  teacher  can  use  percentage  charts,  measurements,  etc., 
mathematics  classes.  The  social  studies  program  offers  chances  to  take 
trips,  thereby  using  practical  material  to  enrich  programs.  A  science  pro- 
gram forms  a  basis  for  most  interesting  study.  The  school  magazine  brings 
contributions  from  the  boys.  In  English  work,  impression  makes  for  ex- 
pression.    Mother's  Day  calls  for  poetry  and  prose  by  the  students. 

Mr.  Kaminkow  quoted  Dr.  Weglein  when  he  said  that  "the  necessity 
is  really  the  heart  of  the  school." 

The  two  guide  posts  for  occupational  success  are  awareness  and 
perseverance. 

The  last  speaker  on  the  program  was  Mr.  John  Grimes,  formerly  con- 
nected with  School  No.  3,  whose  topic  "Devices  That  May  Assist  Teachers 
Materially  In  Obtaining  Shop  or  Classroom  Discipline"  proved  to  be  not 
only  interesting  but  most  helpful  to  us  all. 

Mr.  Grimes  stated  that  today  we  are  interested  in  the  individual 
development  of  each  child.  Fifteen  helpful  hints  for  good  discipline  were 
given  by  him.     He  felt  that  the  teacher  should: 

1.  Teach  on  the  level  of  the  pupils. 
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2.  Be  sincere  and  natural  in  whatever  he  does  and  try  to  sell  his  sub- 
ject in  the  most  attractive  way. 

3.  Be  patient  and  sympathetic. 

4.  Be  enthusiastic  in  what  he  is  doing. 

5.  Should  make  decisions  quickly  and  correctly. 

6.  Be  true  to  demands  and  directions  that  he  has  given. 

7.  Be  careful  with  his  voice. 

8.  Be  careful  to  keep  pupils  interested  by  intensive  study  and  short 
periods. 

9.  Be  just  and  tactful  and  praise  good  work. 

10.  Be  definite  in  aims  and  consistent  in  demands. 

11.  Keep  in  mind  that  discipline  is  a  means  to  an  end  in  better  living. 

12.  Have  self  control. 

13.  Avoid  punishment  as  much  as  possible. 

14.  Be  aware  of  what's  going  on  around  him  in  school,  home,  movies, 
radio,    etc. 

15.  Be  cooperative  with  teachers,  parents  and  administrative  officers. 
The    three   main   points    to    be    remembered,    however,    are    to    get   the 

interest  of  the  pupil,  be  firm,  fair  and  sympathetic  arud  to  keep  clearly  in 
mind  that  prevention  is  better  than  correction. 

At  the  close  of  these  short  talks,  Mr.  Proctor  took  charge  and  stated 
that  Mrs.  E.  Capocci,  chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  had  offered 
the  names  of  Mr.  John  Grimes  for  chairman  and  Mr.  Ralph  Bargteil  as 
secretary  for  the  coming  year. 

The  nominations  were  unanimously  approved  and  the  meeting  was 
adjourned. 

Mr.  Ralph  Bargteil,  secretary,  School  No.  52,  Oak  and  24th  Streets, 
Baltimore,  Maryland;  Mr.  John  J.  Grimes,  chairman,  (teacher  in  charge), 
Baltimore  Day  Camp,   Catonsville,   Maryland. 

As  an  extra  report  on  our  occupational  meetings  it  might  be  said  that 
the  "exhibition  of  occupational  related  and  shop  work"  was  quite  a  success. 
Many  hundreds  of  people  viewed  it  during  the  time  it  was  open  and  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  it  was  one  of  the  best  prepared  and  most  helpful 
exhibits  they  have  seen  in  connection  with  a  sectional  meeting. 

The  following  occupational  schools  cooperated  and  helped  make  it  the 
success  it  was:  Schools  No.  3,  17,  28,  52,  56,  63,  85,  93,  98A,  211,  212,  225,  230. 

The  following  people  also  rendered  invaluable  assistance:  Mrs.  Pearl 
Goetz,  Int.  Supervisor;  Mr.  George  Gaither,  Ind.  Arts  Supervisor;  Mr. 
Riley  Williamson,  Baltimore  City  College;  Mr.  Ramont  Hamel,  School  No.  57; 
Mr.  William  Rassa,  School  No.  85;  Exhibition  Committee — Mr.  Bull,  chair- 
man;  Nominating  Committee — Miss  Capocci,   chairman. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

NELLIE   BAGLEY   MATTINGLY, 

Acting   Secretary. 
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PARENT— TEACHER 

Mrs.  G.  R.   Clements,  Chairman 
Mrs.  O.  K.  Snug-art,  Secretary- 
Mrs.  William  F.  Podlich,  presiding 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Kingman  A.  Handy, 
a  former  president  of  the  Maryland  Congress.  Mrs.  Idabelle  Thomas,  State 
Teachers'  College,  Salisbury,  and  a  vice-president  of  the  Maryland  Congress, 
greeted  the  members  and  introduced  Mrs.  William  F.  Podlich,  third  vice- 
president  of  the  congress,  who  presided  at  the  meeting. 

Mr.  John  C.  Krusen,  Safety  Chairman  of  the  Maryland  Congress,  pre- 
sented a  paper  entitled,  "Are  We  Ready  For  A  Tax-Supported  Junior 
College?" 

The  Youth  Survey  conducted  in  Maryland  shows  that  of  over  10,000 
Maryland  youths,  from  16  to  24  years  of  age,  54  per  cent  had  been  forced 
to  discontinue  schooling  for  economic  reasons — the  greatest  single  reason 
for  withdrawal  being  a  lack  of  family  funds.  It  is  significant,  continued 
Mr.  Krusen,  that  only  13  per  cent  of  the  youths  surveyed  failed  to  continue 
because  of  a  feeling  of  educational  completion  upon  graduation  from 
secondary  schools.  Many  high  school  graduates  are  returning  to  the  high 
schools  to  do  post-graduate  work.  It  is  apparent  from  reports  from  various 
sources  that  high  school  graduates  want  more  education,  but  can't  afford  it. 

If,  then,  education  were  free  in  the  first  two  years  of  college,  this 
would  have  considerable  effect  in  relieving  unemployment  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  better  citizens,  as  many  high  school  graduates  who  cannot 
go  to  college  develop  habits  of  loafing,  hitch-hiking,  and  other  undesirable 
practices. 

Mr.  Krusen  then  gave  a  history  of  the  junior  college  movement,  and 
its  increasing  spread  from  west  to  east.  More  than  half  of  the  200  public 
junior  colleges  are  located  in  four  states — California,  Iowa,  Texas  and 
Oklahoma.  Only  about  ten  are  located  in  the  eastern  states,  and  these  are 
confined  mostly  to  Georgia,  North  Carolina  and  Florida. 

For  those  young  Americans  in  their  teens  who  have  neither  capacity 
to  profit  by  university  instruction  nor  the  necessary  financial  backing,  the 
junior  college  provides  a  chance  to  round  out  their  education  with  two 
years  of  work  of  college  grade,  with  desirable  and  useful  courses  that  have 
terminal  facilities  of  their  own. 

The  junior  college  is  an  upward  extension  of  secondary  training  and 
constitutes  a  recognition  that  secondary  education  should  cover  more  than 
four  years.  A  seemingly  logical  reorganization  of  the  school  program  would 
provide  a  junior  college  for  every  community  able  to  maintain  one.  Approxi- 
mately seven-eights  of  the  public  junior  colleges  in  the  country  are  housed 
on  the  same  sites  as  high  schools,  usually  in  the  same  building. 

Our  state,  Mr.  Krusen  understands,  is  contributing  support  to  certain 
privately  controlled  junior  colleges  at  the  present  time.  Attempts  to  de- 
velop the  public  junior  college  in  Maryland  are  found  at  the  State  Teachers 
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Colleges  at  Frostburg  and  Salisbury.  These  junior  colleges  comprise  two 
years  of  academic  work  either  as  a  foundation  for  two  years  of  profes- 
sional study  in  the  preparation  of  teachers,  or  as  a  basis  for  transfer  to 
other  institutions  of  college  grade.  As  such,  these  junior  colleges  serve 
a  useful  purpose  in  broadening  the  cultural  background  of  persons  pre- 
paring to  teach  or  in  extending  the  opportunity  for  higher  education  on  the 
two  year  level  in  those  areas  where  colleges  of  liberal  arts  are  not  found. 
But,  they  do  not  serve  youth  who  wish  to  use  the  junior  college  as  a  ter- 
minal institution,  and  they  are  not  wholly  supported  by  public  funds. 

Quoting  from  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Prof.  C.  W.  Martin,  Mr. 
Krusen  stated:  "The  need  for  free  education  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
20  is  greater  now  than  ever  before.  It  is  time  to  stand  for  an  upward 
extension  of  free  education  to  include  grades  13  to  14,  and  a  strong  appeal 
should  be  made  to  state  legislatures  to  provide  funds  sufficient  to  admit 
freshmen  and  sophomore  students  to  state  educational  institutions  without 
any  charge  whatever." 

Mr.  Krusen,  as  a  layman,  proposed  that  we  are  ready  for  a  state- 
supported  institution,  the  students  of  which  are  to  be  drawn  from  a 
relatively  restricted  area  and  the  majority  of  whom  live  at  home — A  Tax- 
Supported  Junior  College. 

Among  the  few  who  remained  to  discuss  the  question,  diversified 
opinions  were  heard.  All  agreed  that  a  junior  college  was  a  very  desirable 
addition  to  the  education  system,  but  some  held  the  opinion  that  standards 
in  the  high  schools  should  first  be  raised. 

Are  We  Ready  For  A  Tax-Supported  Junior  College? 
(An  address  before  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association,  Oct.  29,  1938) 
by  John  C.  Krusen,  Safety  Chairman  Maryland  Congress  of  Parent-Teacher, 

of  Salisbury,  Maryland 

A  recent  rather  comprehensive  report  on  the  Educational  Opportunities 
of  Youth  in  Maryland  by  Messrs.  Payson  Smith  and  Frank  W.  Wright 
to  the  American  Youth  Commission  of  the  American  Council  on  Education 
has  aroused  considerable  interest  in  and  discussion  on  the  need  for  some 
method  of  extending  education  of  a  real  college  nature  to  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing number  of  our  teen-age  youth  who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
cannot  now  avail  themselves  of  a  continuation  of  their  studies  in  higher 
institutions. 

The  Public  Junior  College  seems  to  afford  such  opportunities  essential 
in  the  public  interest,  and  I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  this  matter  with 
you  today  from  a  layman's,  or  parent's,  viewpoint.  This  it  is  my  pleasure 
to  do,  and  the  discussion  will,  of  necessity,  be,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
conventional  language  and  phraseology  of  the  layman,  although  I  have  had 
to  depend  largely  upon  authorities  on  the  subject  as  the  sources  of  the 
information  upon  which  I  base  my  conclusions. 

The  matter  will  be  discussed  principally  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
need  for  and  the  social  and  economic  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  an 
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extension  of  opportunities  for  higher  education  under  public  auspices.  I 
cannot  presume  to  suggest  exactly  how  such  an  organization  should  be 
woven  into  our  school  system,  as  that  is  something  with  which  the  educator 
is  more  familiar  than  any  layman,  and  to  which  he  has  undoubtedly  already 
given  quite  some  thought.  Suffice  it  to  express  my  belief  that  the  direct, 
centralized  and  efficient  administrative  organization  of  the  school  system 
of  the  State  of  Maryland  should  readily  admit  of  the  incorporation  of 
necessary  constructive  additions,  if  and  when  such  necessity  and  its 
remedy  have  been  established. 

"Are  we  ready  for  a  tax-supported  Junior  College?" 

First,  let's  look  at  this  subject  in  terms  of  the  need  for  such  an  insti- 
tution.    Are  we  ready  for?     The  corollary  is:  Are  we  in  need  of? 

In  the  fifteenth  year-book  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Education  Association  we  find  the  statement,  "The  nation  insists 
that  none  of  its  citizens  shall  be  deprived  of  the  minimum  educational  pre- 
paration necessary  for  active  participation  in  a  democratic  society".  Yet, 
we  are  informed  by  the  Youth  Survey  report  just  mentioned  that  of  over 
10,000  Maryland  youths  16  to  24  years  of  age,  54  per  cent  had  been  forced 
to  discontinue  schooling  for  economic  reasons — the  greatest  single  reason  for 
withdrawal  being  a  lack  of  family  funds.  It  is  significant  that  only  13  per 
cent  of  the  youths  surveyed  failed  to  continue  because  of  a  feeling  of  ejdu- 
cational  completion  upon  graduation  from  secondary  schools.  Many  high 
school  graduates  are  returning  to  the  high  schools  to  do  post-graduate  work. 
Throughout  the  country  in  1932,  there  were  twice  as  many  post  graduates 
in  the  high  schools  as  there  were  in  1931;  the  figure  doubled  in  1933  over 
the  number  in  1932,  and  is  evidently  increasing  tremendously  from  year  to 
year.  When  asked  why  they  return  to  the  high  school,  a  very  large  number 
of  the  students  state  that  they  cannot  afford  to  go  to  college.  Prof.  C.  W. 
Martin  of  the  State  Teachers'  College  at  Kirksville,  Mo.,  tells  us  that 
"from  observation,  inquiry,  and  visitation  of  schools,  the  writer  found  that 
not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  high  school  graduates  from  the  rural  sections 
are  going  to  college  in  the  fall  immediately  following  graduation  from 
high  school.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases,  according  to  the  reports  from 
superintendents  and  principals,  it  is  because  of  the  cost  of  going  to  college." 
It  is  apparent  that  they  want  more,  but  can't  afford  it. 

We  might  say  then,  that  one  great  problem  we  have  before  us  is  the 
taking  of  educational  opportunity  on  a  college  level  to  the  thousands  of  high 
school  graduates  in  Maryland  whose  finances  are  so  limited  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  attend  resident  colleges.  If  education  were  free  in  the 
first  two  years  of  college,  this  would  have  considerable  effect  in  relieving 
unemployment  and  in  the  development  of  better  citizens,  as  many  high 
school  graduates  who  cannot  go  to  college  develop  habits  of  loafing,  hitch- 
hiking, and  other  undesirable  practices. 

Next,  we  have  this  situation — a  student  graduate  from  high  school,  even 
with   great   honors — he   is   ambitious   and   his   financially-able   parents   are 
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anxious  to  have  him  continue  his  education  uninterrupted.  He  enrolls  in  a 
college  or  university,  full  of  enthusiasm  and  confident  of  his  ability  to  suc- 
cessfully master  the  program  of  advanced  study,  but,  in  a  very  short  time 
he  discovers  that  he  is  wholly  unprepared  for  what  he  finds  is  required. 
He  is  not  properly  adjusted  to  the  machinery  of  the  college,  the  social 
and  emotional  atmosphere  into  which  he  has  been  so  suddenly  and  un- 
ceremoniously thrown — he  finds  himself  helplessly  enmeshed  in  the  con- 
fusion surrounding  that  marked  point  of  articulation  between  what  can  be 
termed  general  education  and  concentration  or  specialization.  I  have  known 
of  many  such  instances — one  or  two  rather  glaring  ones  have  come  to  my 
attention  just  recently.  One  young  man  is  an  honor  graduate  from  high 
school,  an  exceptional  student,  and  definitely  determined  in  his  choice  of  a 
vocation.  He  matriculated  at  a  leading  university  and  satisfactorily  met 
the  minimum  entrance  requirements.  Another  boy  of  similar  calibre  and  of 
high  scholastic  standing,  similarly  determined,  followed  practically  the  same 
procedure.  One  of  these  boys  entered  college  last  year,  the  other  this  fall. 
In  each  instance  an  inquiry  on  my  part  to  their  parents  as  to  the  progress 
they  are  making  in  their  new  endeavors  brought  almost  identical  replies — 
to  the  effect  that  "oh,  he  will  be  O.  K.  as  soon  as  he  gets  out  of  the  fog — 
he  is  finding  it  very  hard  to  become  acclimated  to  his  new  surroundings — ■ 
everything  is  so  different."  Two  very  capable  youths,  but  materially  handi- 
capped by  a  lack  of  realization  of  the  methods,  practices  and  results  of  some 
of  the  more  important  types  of  intellectual  endeavor. 

So,  there  we  have  another  great  need  for  an  intermediate  training — 
that  entrants  may  come  to  higher  institutions  of  learning  with  the  proper 
prospectus  and  a  broader  outlook  on  life. 

I  could  go  on  enumerating  other  predominant  reasons  for  such  a  need — 
undetermined  choice  of  vocation,  desire  for  better  general  groundwork 
before  specialization,  lack  of  specific  requirements  for  admission  to  pro- 
fessional colleges,  inaccessibility  to  institutions  of  college  grade,  recognized 
limited  mental  ability,  etc.,  etc.,  but  I  feel  sure  that  the  two  detailed  above 
can  be  termed  of  sufficient  importance  to  prove  our  case. 

Now,  supposing  that  we  have  established  the  need  for  such  an  insti- 
tution, let's  look  at  the  possibilities  of  the  Public  Junior  College  as  the  so- 
lution to  our  problem. 

As  an  institution,  the  junior  college  is  almost  entirely  a  product  of  the 
present  century,  developing  for  the  most  part  since  1900,  and  receiving  the 
encouragement  of  the  colleges  and  universities.  However,  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Leonard  V.  Koos  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  "The  forces  that  have 
been  making  a  place  for  the  junior  college  began  to  be  operative  over  a  hun- 
dred years  ago."  The  first  standard  junior  college  appeared  in  1896 — the 
Lewis  Institute  in  Chicago — and  was  followed  very  shortly  by  the  Joliet 
Junior  College  in  Illinois,  and  the  movement  has  been  gaining  impetus  in  the 
United  States  for  the  past  25  years  ( there  were  about  50  junior  colleges  in 
eighteen  states  by  1912 j   until  now  there  are  well  over  500  junior  colleges, 
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approximately  300  of  which  are  private  institutions,  scattered  through  the 
entire  48  states  and  with  an  enrollment  of  130,000.  This  rapid  growth  is 
all  the  mere  emphasized  when  contrasted  with  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  approximately  1,000  colleges  and  universities  established  since  the 
founding  of  Harvard  300  years  ago. 

The  movement  has  been  spreading  gradually  from  West  to  East.  The 
growth  of  the  public  junior  college  in  California  and  in  the  Middle  West 
hao  been  pronounced,  while  its  absence  in  the  East  is  equally  conspicuous. 
More  than  half  of  the  200  public  junior  colleges  are  located  in  four  states-  - 
California,  Iowa,  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  Only  about  ten  are  located  in  the 
Eastern  states,  and  these  are  confined  to  Georgia,  North  Carolina  and 
Florida.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  this  condition  is  the  large  number  of  higher 
institutions  already  established  in  the  East.  In  the  New  England  and  Middle 
Atlantic  States,  with  a  land  area  nearly  equal  to  that  of  California,  there 
are  354  such  institutions,  while  in  California  there  are  only  101  institutions 
of  higher  education.  If  'unit  of  population'  is  considered  alone,  there  are 
more  colleges  in  California,  and  this  has  undoubtedly  been  a  contributing 
factor  in  the  establishment  of  public  junior  colleges  on  the  West  Coast. 

What  is  a  Junior  College?  Well,  twenty  years  ago  one  of  the  foremost 
leaders  of  the  junior  college  movement,  Dean  Lange  of  the  University  of 
California,  said  "we  do  not  know  what  it  should  be,  because  we  do  not  know 
exactly  what  it  is",  and,  although  since  that  statement  these  institutions 
have  grown  in  their  service  to  college  students  and  have  been  variously 
defined  by  other  agencies,  from  what  I  can  determine,  that  20  year-oid 
statement  can  practically  be  accepted  as  fact  today. 

However,  the  junior  college  has  been  fully  established  as  a  definite 
part  of  the  American  educational  system.  Twenty-seven  states  now  provide 
public  junior  colleges  either  by  general  legislation,  special  acts,  or  local 
authority,  and  the  standards  for  the  establishment  of  public  junior  colleges 
is  fairly  general  in  nature.  From  these  prescribed  standards  and  from  the 
varied  definitions  of  about  a  fourth  of  the  state  boards  of  education,  we 
feel  reasonably  safe  in  saying  that,  for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  at 
least,  a  junior  college  is  a  separate  organization,  with  students  enrolled 
in  a  program  which  includes  the  traditional  freshman  and  sophomore  col- 
lege courses.  Authorities  seem  rather  decidedly  in  agreement  that  it 
needs  to  be  more  than  a  glorified  high  school — it  must  have  a  college  at- 
mosphere free  from  high  school  restrictions,  yet  it  should  not  ape  the 
standard  college  or  university — as  a  new  institution,  it  must  clarify  its 
functions,  establish  its  traditions,  and  adhere  to  them. 

Most  parents  desire  their  children  to  have  the  practical  and  cultural 
advantages  of  a  college  education.  The  purpose  of  a  college  education  's 
three-fold:  The  commercial  or  vocational,  the  purely  intellectual,  and  tne 
cultural — and  college  achievement  is  usually  measured  by  the  intellectual 
ability  plus  the  social  maturity  of  the  student.  For  those  young  Ameri- 
cans in  their  teens  who  have  neither  capacity  to  profit  by  university  in- 
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struction  nor  the  necessary  financial  backing,  the  junior  college  provides  a 
chance  to  round  out  their  education  with  two  years  of  work  of  college 
grade,  with  desirable  and  useful  courses  that  have  terminal  facilities  of 
their  own,  in  small  classes  and  with  more  personal  supervision  than  is 
possible  in  larger  colleges  and  universities,  and  to  develop  their  abilities 
at  the  same  time  they  are  obtaining  a  broad  culture  and  better  appreciation 
of  things  about  them. 

Both  the  junior  college  and  the  junior  high  school  are  results  of  a 
trend  toward  lengthening  the  time  devoted  to  secondary  education.  Many 
authorities  contend  that  freshman  and  sophomore  work  in  college  is  sec- 
ondary education  in  purpose,  organization,  method,  and  content,  rather  than 
education  of  real  college  nature.  School  men  seem  to  agree  that  the  old 
division  of  eight  years  in  grade  school,  four  years  in  high  school  and  four 
years  in  college,  arbitrarily  adopted  from  Germany,  should  be  superseded  by 
a  more  desirable  program  for  youth  between  the  ages  of  12  and  20.  Some 
educators  feel  that  the  junior  college  should  grow  out  of,  and  be  closely 
integrated  with,  the  senior  high  school,  and  that  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  organization  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  senior  high  school 
and  the  first  two  years  of  college  into  a  new  four-year  unit.  In  either 
case,  the  junior  college  is  an  upward  extension  of  secondary  training  and 
constitutes  a  recognition  that  secondary  education  should  cover  more  than 
four  years.  A  junior  college  curriculum  leading  into  the  graduate  and 
professional  schools  of  the  university  certainly  permits  adaption  of  teach- 
ing content  and  teaching  methods  to  the  interests  and  needs  of  later 
adolescence,  and  a  seemingly  logical  reorganization  of  the  school  program 
would  provide  a  junior  college  for  every  community  able  to  maintain  one. 
So,  we  may  presume  that  the  junior  college,  rather  than  the  high  school, 
would  then  mark  the  close  of  the  period  of  general  education. 

In  its  early  days,  the  junior  college  met  considerable  distrust  from  some 
educators  who  were  uncertain  of  the  effect  it  might  have  on  the  four-year 
cultural  college,  but  much  of  this  opposition  has  disappeared  with  increas- 
ing evidence  that  the  junior  college  is  filling  a  nee*d  that  the  regular  college 
or  university  cannot  and  would  not  wish  to  fill.  With  the  junior  college 
serving  as  a  try-out  place  for  youth,  the  university  is  relieved  of  elementary 
work  and  left  free  to  carry  out  its  higher  ideals  of  the  liberal  arts.  It  is 
now  evident  that  the  only  institution  of  higher  learning  hurt  by  the  junior 
college  has  been  the  poorly-equipped  and  inadequately-endowed  one,  many 
of  which  are  giving  up  their  attempt  to  do  four  years  of  college  work  and 
have  demoted  themselves  to  the  private  junior  college  status. 

Dr.  Karl  Douglas  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  says,  "It  does  not 
apparently  matter  whether  a  student  takes  typing,  music,  shop  work, 
Latin,  history  or  chemistry  in  high  school  so  far  as  achievement  in  college 
is  concerned.  What  he  (does  with  the  subjects  is  the  important  factor," 
basing  his  conclusions  on  the  results  of  21  different  studies  in  18  colleges  and 
universities — and    studies    conducted    for    ten    years    at    Stephens    College, 
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Columbia,  Missouri,  while  experimenting  with  an  integrated  four-year 
junior  college  unit,  confirm  Dr.  Douglas'  results,  and  further  determine  that 
"there  is  no  justification  for  the  artificial  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
last  year  of  high  school  and  the  first  year  of  college." 

In  addition  to  providing  a  training  with  two  years  of  study  beyond 
high  school  level,  the  junior  college  has  guidance  and  preparatory  functions. 
Because  of  his  youth,  the  high  school  graduate  has  transcendent  need  for 
guidance  in  capitalizing  his  mental  powers,  and,  just  as  the  mental 
abilities  require  direction,  so  do  the  emotional  and  the  social.  By  thinking 
of.  the  student  as  a  personality  the  junior  college  performs,  then,  the  im- 
portant function  of  giving  the  background  courses  which  permit  a  student 
to  present  himself  to  the  professional  school  with  the  understanding  and 
the  skills  prerequisite  to  the  assimilation  of  professional  training. 

It  may  be  appropriate  to  remark  here  that  demands  made  upon  col- 
lege students  vary  in  (different  institutions.  The  University  of  Chicago,  for 
instance,  is  interested  in  superior  students,  who  are  selected  on  the  basis 
of  health,  appearance,  manner,  accuracy  of  observation,  sense  of  pro- 
portion technical  ability,  perserverance,  concentration,  intellectual  curiosity, 
initiative,  reasoning  power,  ability  to  express,  moral  cleanliness,  ability 
to  cooperate,  teamwork,  honesty,  purposefulness,  vision  and  love  of  their 
fellows.  The  University  of  West  Virginia  says  to  its  students:  "We  will 
lead  you  as  far  as  your  ability  will  permit.  If  we  cannot  train  you  for 
initiative  and  leadership,  we  will  make  you  better  fellows." 

If  student  and  faculty  cooperate  properly,  the  graduate  of  a  junior 
college  will  have  learned  how  to  solve  problems,  whether  they  be  of  the 
mental,  of  the  social,  or  of  the  emotional  order — he  will  possess  the  elements 
of  culture  needed  for  personal  satisfaction  as  well  as  for  intelligent  par- 
ticipation in  home  and  community  life — he  will  have  mastered  the  basic 
techniques  and  be  prepared  for  further  study  in  the  graduate  or  profes- 
sional school  of  his  choice — he  will  have  the  ability  to  pursue  organized 
courses  on  a  college  level. 

It  seems  that  in  some  sections  the  junior  college  has  outgrown  the 
experimental  stage.  After  years  of  experimentation,  having  been  established 
mostly  as  prep  schools,  seminaries,  boarding  schools,  etc.,  and  gradually 
modifying  their  aims,  reorganization,  born  of  the  experience,  on  a  junior 
college  basis  has  come  about.  In  some  instances  this  reorganization  has 
progressed  to  the  point  where  policies,  methods,  teaching  content,  cur- 
ricula, etc.,  have  been  sufficiently  determined  to  justify  large  investment 
in  beautiful,  modern  and  well-equipped  plants. 

Again,  the  West  has  outrun  the  East,  and  seems  to  have  attained  this 
degree  of  development  first.  Dr.  John  W.  Harbeson,  principal  of  the 
Pasadena  Junior  College,  a  public  institution,  when  discussing  the  consum- 
mation of  a  building  program  that  has  extended  over  a  period  of  three 
and  a  half  years  and  at  a  cost  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars,  said: 
"The  Pasadena  College  is  about  to  come  of  age.     It  is  now  in  possession  of 
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a  physical  plant  that  presents  the  possibilities  of  a  most  efficient  and  modern 
program  of  college  education.  It  looks  to  no  other  institution  to  map  out 
its  future  course.  It  is  neither  traditional  high  school  nor  university.  It  is 
able  and  willing  to  stand  on  its  own  feet,  and,  rejecting  any  possible  prestige 
to  be  gained  through  reflected  glory,  to  develop  character  and  individuality 
of  its  own.  In  short,  it  is  a  new  institution,  seeking  to  serve  the  educational 
needs  of  an  entire  community,  whose  sublime  possibilities  are  limited  only 
by  the  educational  vision  of  its  leadership.  The  Los  Angeles  Junior  College, 
in  a  brochure  outlining  its  educational  opportunities  to  prospective  stu- 
dents, seems  rather  definite  in  its  decision  on  the  three  distinct  types  of 
curricula  offered — Semi-professional,  for  all  those  with  a  high  school 
diploma  who  desire  two  years  of  general  education  and  specific  skill  train- 
ing— Certificate,  for  only  those  who  meet  the  requirements  for  the  State 
university  and  wish  college  accredited  courses — and  Transfer,  for  those 
with  high  school  diplomas  who  wish  to  remove  high  school  deficiencies 
to  be  able  for  state  university  and  accredited  college  work. 

As  mentioned  before,  most  authorities  agree  that  a  junior  college  should 
aim  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  the  community  in  which  it  is  located — ■ 
as  Professor  Harbeson  also  states  "regard  itself  as  a  servant  of  the  com- 
munity and  aspire  to  become  a  center  for  the  educational  and  cultural  life 
of  the  whole  population."  Therefore,  this  apparent  decision  on  the  proper 
basis  of  organization  is  taking  form  in  several  different  types  and  kinds  of 
junior  colleges — the  publicly  controlled,  the  privately  controlled,  independent 
and  denominational,  the  university  created  divisions,  etc. 

President  Sprout  of  the  University  of  California  feels  that  the  basic 
emphasis  of  the  public  junior  college  should  be  upon  what  is  termed  as 
the  terminal  courses — that  the  terminal  course  is  dominant — that  students 
should  receive  training  for  duties  as  citizens  and  that  that  itself  will  render 
them  economically  efficient. 

The  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  has 
revised  its  standards  and  now  judges  an  institution  upon  the  basis  of  the 
total  pattern  it  presents  as  an  institution  of  higher  education. 

The  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education  suggests  that,  in  addition  to 
a  preparation  for  higher  institutions  of  learning,  the  junior  college  should 
offer  semi-professional  and  vocational  courses  with  terminal  facilities,  as 
well  as  short  courses  for  adults  as  their  interests  and  needs  may  appear. 

The  type  of  junior  college  fostered  by  the  university,  usually  as  a 
separate  division  with  a  dean  in  charge,  gives  terminal  courses  no  considera- 
tion— curriculum  here  is  determined  by  the  requirements  of  the  university's 
schools  of  medicine,  engineering,  commerce  or  journalism. 

The  private  junior  college  considers  general  education  primarily,  and 
provides  a  training  needed  for  living  a  well-rounded  life. 

The  activity  that  is  evident  in  promotions,  affiliations,  reorganizations, 
and  innovations  indicates  that  the  junior  college  is  truly  about  to  become  of 
age — it  has  found  a  place  in  American  education. 
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Many  of  its  fundamental  problems,  however,  still  remain  unsolved,  and 
attempted  solutions  of  these  problems  vary  widely  in  the  different  sections 
of  the  country.  I  feel  that  it  hardly  behooves  a  layman  to  concern  himself, 
and  especially  in  a  discussion  before  such  a  body  as  this,  with  the  specific 
problems  of  educational  adjustment  calling-  for  solution — I  do  not  intend  to 
carry  coals  to  New  Castle — but,  during  the  study  of  a  subject  such  as 
this,  one  could  not  fail  to  observe  the  difficulties  that  educators,  attempting 
the  establishment  of  these  institutions,  have  experienced  in  their  efforts  to 
provide  the  needed  elements  of  culture  and  adapt  them  to  such  an  educational 
unit.  Nor  to  note  some  of  the  problems  they  have  set  forth  as  of  particu- 
lar moment.  I  v/ould  like  to  mention  seme  of  them  here  without  comment, 
merely  for  your  information  and   consideration. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Bagley — 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  the  education  of  women — it  seems  to  be 
the  consensus  of  school  men  that  colleges  for  women  are  too  often  modeled 
after  traditional  colleges  for  men  and  that  more  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  the  education  of  women,  particularly  as  regards  home  economics,  which 
should  be  considered  from  a  professional  rather  than  a  functional  point  of 
view,  and  the  needed  development  of  personality  and  leadership. 

The  matter  of  the  individual  student  as  the  center  of  the  educational 
program — to  regard  the  students  as  personalities  to  be  developed,  not  as 
casks  to  be  filled. 

That  any  program  of  education  should  also  emphasize  moral  and  re- 
ligious training.  Colleges  are  no  longer  hostile  to  such  training,  so  definite 
moral  objectives  should  be  set  up  by  students  and  faculty. 

On  the  matter  of  integration — the  objective  should  be  the  integrating 
of  the  information  with  the  experience  of  the  student. 

Regarding  administration,  there  seems  to  be  harmony  of  opinion  on 
the  phase  of  divisions  and  departments — that  all  facts  and  laws  of  science 
must  be  brought  together  into  one  instructional  division,  and  that  the  basic 
principles  of  social  relationships  should  be  grouped  together  in  a  social 
studies  division — that  courses  dealing  with  the  students'  experiences  and 
environment,  such  as  art,  music,  arrfd  literature  belong  in  the  division  of 
Humanities — that  to  develop  the  proper  skills  and  techniques,  the  tool 
subjects  should  be  in  a  division  of  their  own — that,  realizing  that 
individuals  grow  only  as  they  assume  responsibilities,  the  extra-curricular 
division  is  the  functioning  center  of  the  other  divisions. 

Many  eminent  authorities  place  great  stress  on  the  library,  and,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  the  heart  of  the  college,  feel  that  library  function  should 
be  made  the  focal  point  of  the  curriculum  activity — that  it  leads  students 
to  love  books  and  to  engage  in  reading  for  recreation  and  teaches  them  how 
to  use  books  effectively  as  educational  helps — that  the  ultimate  goal  in 
general  education  is  the  application  of  truth  to  human  life  and  to  human 
interest,  with  new  emphasis  upon  social,  political,  economic,  industrial,  and 
religious  affairs — in  many  instances  the  librarian  is  the  dean  of  instruction. 
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There  are  without  doubt  many  other  problems  respecting  support, 
status,  administration,  etc.,  that  come  to  your  mind,  but  we  will  not  at- 
tempt to  further  inject  them  into  this  discussion. 

Now,  in  closing,  let's  dwell  for  a  minute  on  the  latter  part  of  our  dis- 
cussion subject — "A  Tax-Supported  Junior  College." 

It  is  argued,  and  reasonably  so,  that,  if  further  drain  is  made  on  funds 
for  public  education  by  the  establishment  of  additional  institutions,  it 
logically  follows  that  relatively  fewer  students  will  be  able  to  benefit 
from  existing  institutions.  This  reasoning  presupposes,  of  course,  that 
there  is  just  so  much  money  for  education — that  funds  available  are  the 
maximum  obtained.  I  wonder.  For  one  thing,  as  population  increases  in 
state  and  nation,  won't  appropriations  for  the  purposes  of  education  be,  of 
necessity,  proportionately  increased?  And  logical  conclusions  based  on 
existing  facts  and  conditions  lead  us  to  believe  that  any  maximum  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  necessity. 

In  the  early  days,  "to  educate"  meant  very  little  time  spent  in  school, 
a  very  meagre  training  indeed  when  compared  with  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  today.  To  educate  the  people  of  this  country  today  means  more 
than  elementary  school  training  or  even  high  school  education.  Secondary 
education  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  public  schools  as  is  elementary  edu- 
cation and,  therefore,  should  be  just  as  free  to  the  people  as  is  elementary 
education. 

I  believe  that  we  have  quite  definitely  established  the  fact  that  the  work 
of  the  junior  college  does  not  essentially  differ  from  that  in  high  schools 
except  that  it  is  more  advanced. 

Many  states  have  placed  in  their  constitution  a  provision  making  it 
mandatory  for  the  state  to  provide  free  educational  opportunities  for  the 
boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty.  State  laws  governing 
the  establishment  of  public  junior  colleges  generally  treat  it  as  a  part  of 
the  secondary  school  system.  Approximately  seven-eighths  of  the  public 
junior  colleges  in  the  country  are  housed  on  the  same  sites  as  high  schools, 
usually  in  the  same  building. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  1927  authorized  public  school  districts 
to  lease  property  to  any  approved  university  or  college  of  the  Common- 
wealth for  college  classes;  under  this  provision  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh controls  two  junior  colleges — one  at  Erie  and  one  at  Johnstown-  — 
where  buildings  and  equipment  are  furnished  at  public  expense.  The 
remarkable  development  of  the  public  junior  colleges  in  California  has 
been  due  not  only  to  the  moral  support  of  the  universities,  but  to  the  fi- 
nancial support  of  the  state,  which  has  been  liberal,  and  local  cities  and 
districts  have  contributed  through  taxation  sufficient  revenue  so  that  high 
school  graduates  are  not  required  to  pay  tuition,  but  are  admitted  free  of 
charge. 

I  am  informed  that  our  own  state  is,  at  the  present  time,  contributing 
support  to  certain  privately  controlled  junior  colleges. 
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Attempts  to  develop  the  public  junior  college  in  Maryland  are  found  al 
the  State  Teachers'  College  at  Frostburg  and  Salisbury.  These  junior  col- 
leges comprise  two  years  of  academic  work  either  as  a.  foundation  for  two 
years  of  professional  study  in  the  preparation  of  teachers,  or  as  a  basi3 
for  transfer  to  other  institutions  of  college  grade.  As  such,  these  junior 
colleges  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  broadening  the  cultural  background  of 
persons  preparing  to  teach  or  in  extending  the  opportunity  for  higher  edu- 
cation on  the  two-year  level  in  those  areas  where  colleges  of  liberal  arts  are 
not  found.  But,  they  do  not  serve  youth  who  wish  to  use  the  junior  college 
as  a  terminal  institution,  and  they  are  not  wholly  supported  by  public  funds. 

And  quoting  again  from  the  Smith  and  Wright  survey  of  Maryland 
youth:  "With  adequate  plant  and  equipment  available  in  its  senior  high 
school  buildings,  Baltimore  City  may  well  consider  the  advisability  of  open- 
ing a  public  junior  college  for  both  boys  and  girls  as  soon  as  funds  can  be 
made  available  in  the  school  budget.  The  cost  of  such  an  extension  of  the 
public  school  system  would  not  be  large.  It  is  believed  that  a  considerable 
number  of  youth  not  now  able  to  attend  a  higher  institution  would  enroll  in 
a  public  junior  college  in  Baltimore  City.  Other  methods  of  supporting 
public  junior  colleges  in  other  centers  should  also  be  considered." 

I  also  go  again  to  the  words  of  Prof.  C.  W.  Martin  and  quote  from  his 
conclusions  on  this  important  question — "Since  the  famous  court  decision 
in  the  Kalamazoo  (Michigan)  case  in  1872,  there  has  been  no  question 
about  secondary  schools  being  an  integral  part  of  the  public  schools.  There- 
fore, there  is  no  question  concerning  the  legality  of  paying  from  public 
funds  for  the  education  of  our  youth  until  a  high  school  education  has 
been  obtained.  Since  this  has  been  definitely  settled  and  accepted  almost 
without  question,  and  since  there  is  general  agreement  that  secondary 
education  continues  through  the  first  two  years  of  what  we  now  term 
the  college,  why  should  there  be  any  more  cost  to  these  students  than  to 
students  in  any  other  part  of  the  high  school  ?  The  need  for  free  education 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty  is  greater  now  than  ever  befoin. 
It  is  time  to  stand  for  an  upward  extension  of  free  education  to  include 
grades  thirteen  and  fourteen,  and  a  strong  appeal  should  be  made  to  State 
Legislatures  to  provide  funds  sufficient  to  admit  freshmen  and  sophomore 
students  to  state  educational  institutions  without  any  charge  whatever." 

Teachers  of  Maryland,  this  layman  proposes  to  you  that  "We  are  ready 
for"  a  state-supported  institution,  the  students  of  which  are  drawn  from 
a  relatively  restricted  area  and  the  majority  of  whom  live  at  home — "A 
Tax-Supported  Junior  College". 


PHYSICAL   EDUCATION 

Miss  Nora  Crossman,  Chairman 
Miss  Bertha  Moeller,   Secretary 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Maryland  Physical  Education  Association  was 
held  at  Clifton  Park  Junior  High  School  on  Friday,  October  28,  in  conjunction 
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with  the  convention  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association.  The  main 
speaker  was  Dr.  Ivan  McDonogh,  of  Goucher  College,  who  spoke  on  "A 
Sociological  View  of  Physical  Education."  The  second  speaker  was  Mr. 
Larry  Peacock  of  Friends  School,  whose  topic  was  "Community  Recreation 
In  Germany." 

The  officers  for  the  coming  year  are:  President,  Donald  Ninnegan, 
Maryland  State  Teachers'  College,  Towson,  Md.;  First  Vice-President, 
Louelle  Snoeynbos,  Playground  Athletic  League,  1129  North  Calvert  Street; 
Second  Vice-President,  Ernest  Marx,  Baltimore  City  College,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Record  Secretary,  Edith  Prusa,  1803  N.  Milton  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Dorothy  Horine,  6  East  Read  Street,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Treasurer,  Irja  Byssy,  3313  Liberty  Heights  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SCHOOL  LIBRARIANS 


Mrs.  Virginia  Edwards,  Chairman 
Miss  May  M.  Coffay,   Secretary 

The  Association  of  School  Librarians  of  Maryland  held  its  fourth  annual 
meeting  on  October*  28.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the 
Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Wheeler,  head  of 
the  library. 

During  the  morning  session  the  business  meeting  was  held  and  a  Round 
Table  Discussion  on  Magazines.  There  were  also  reports  from  Miss  Agnes 
Gautreaux,  of  Mt.  St.  Agnes  College,  Baltimore,  on  the  A.  L.  A.  meeting 
in  Kansas  City  during  the  past  summer  and  from  Miss  Helen  Clark,  of  the 
Pratt  Library,  on  Federal  Aid,  and  from  the  Nominating  Committee,  com- 
posed of  Miss  A.  J.  Pratt,  of  the  Maryland  Public  Library  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, chairman,  Sister  Pasealine,  of  Notre  Dame  Convent,  Baltimore  and 
Miss  Helen  Clark  of  the  Pratt  Library.  The  following  were  elected  officers 
for  the  year  1938-1939:  President,  Mr.  John  R.  Spellissy,  Executive  Secre- 
tary and  Director  of  Libraries,  Loyola  College,  Baltimore;  Vice-President, 
Miss  Frances  Terrell,  Bel  Air  High  School,  Bel  Air,  Maryland;  Secretary, 
Miss  Agnes  Gautreaux,  Mt.  St.  Agnes  College,  Mt.  Washington,  Maryland; 
Treasurer,  Miss  Bernice  Wiese,  Forest  Park  High  School,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. 

The  discussion  on  magazines  was  ably  lqd  by  Miss  Gautreaux,  instead 
of  Miss  Wiese,  as  none  of  the  Baltimore  City  librarians  could  be  present. 
Miss  Wiese  had,  however,  prepared  and  typed  her  part  of  the  program,  as 
had  all  of  the  others  who  could  not  be  present.  Those  on  the  program  were: 
Miss  Bernice  Wiese,  Leader,  Forest  Park  High  School,  Baltimore;  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Clark,  City  College,  Baltimore;  Miss  Hazel  Sprol,  Hamilton  Junior 
High  School,  Baltimore;  Miss  Emily  Jane  Brandenberg,  Elementary  School, 
Lansdowne,  Maryland;  Miss  Elizabeth  Billingslea,  Catonsville  High  School, 
Catonsville,  Maryland;  Mr.  John  R.  Spellissy,  Loyola  College,  Baltimore. 
This  discussion  was  well  prepared  and  conducted  and  there  was  much  that 
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was  worthwhile  to  be  gained  from  it.  The  only  regret  was  that  the  city 
librarians  could  not  be  present.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  association  that  in 
the  future  it  may  be  possible  to  have  all  librarians  throughout  the  state  and 
in  Baltimore  City,  who  are  interested,  present  at  the  meetings. 

Luncheon  was  held  at  the  Woman's  City  Club  of  Baltimore,  with  both 
Dr.  Rainey  and  Mrs.  Ross,  two  of  the  speakers  of  the  afternoon,  present. 

The  afternoon  session  began  with  a  short  talk  by  Mr.  N.  Floyd  Crom- 
well, Director  of  Vocational  Guidance,  State  Department  of  Education  of 
Maryland,  on  "Vocational  Guidance  and  the  Library."  Mrs.  Margaret  M. 
Ross,  Supervisor  of  the  Department  of  Libraries  and  Visual  Education  of 
the  Public  Schools,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  followed.  In  her  talk  she 
stressed  the  subject  of  "Unifying  library  resources  for  satisfactory  library 
service."  Dr.  Homer  P.  Rainey,  Director  of  American  Youth  Commission 
of  the  American  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  completed  the 
program  for  the  afternoon  with  a  fine  discussion  on  "Books  and  Libraries  in 
the  training  of  youth". 

At  the  afternoon  session  Miss  Frances  Terrell,  Chairman  of  the  Mem- 
bership Committee,  gave  a  report  of  the  way  in  which  her  committee  had 
circularized,  with  a  personal  appeal  and  a  copy  of  the  program,  all  school 
librarians  and  heads  and  principals  of  high  schools — public,  private  and 
parochial — throughout  the  state. 

The  attendance  at  the  meeting  was  excellent,  over  sixty  attending  the 
morning  session  and  over  one  hundred  and  seventy  the  afternoon  The 
increase  in  interest  and  membership  is  gratifying. 

VIRGINIA  B.   EDWARDS. 


SCIENCE 
CITY   COLLEGE— Friday,    October  28,    1938 
Mary  C.  Harrington,   Chairman 
Alexina    G.    Stidham,    Secretary 
The  meeting  of  one  hundred  eighty  teachers  was  called  to  order  by  the 
chairman,   Mrs.   Mary   Carroll   Harrington,   who   briefly   outlined   the   work 
of  the  Science  Committee  and  introduced  the  speakers.     The  program  was 
as  follows: 

1.  Education  Looks  Forward  in  Science — Miss  Marion  Janney,  Super- 
visor of  General    Science,   Baltimore,   Maryland. 

2.  Our  National  Parks  -Film  shown  by  Mr.  Earl  Trager,  National  Park 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

3.  Exhibit  of  illustrative  material  available  at  the  Natural  History  So- 
ciety of  Maryland — Mr.  Elra  M.  Palmer,  Educational  Director,  Natural  His- 
tory Society  of  Maryland,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

A  business  meeting  followed  in  which  new  members  were  encouraged 
to  join  the  association.     The  officers  elected  for  the  session  in   1939  are, 
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Chairman,  Mr.  Elra  M.  Palmer,  Baltimore  City  College,  Baltimore,  Maryland; 

Secretary,  Mr.  Leon  Belenski,  Baltimore  City  College,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Summary  of  the  Science  Program  for  the  Annual  Report 

"Education  Looks  Forward  in  Science",  Miss  Marion  Janney,  Supervisor 
General  Science,  Baltimore,  Maryland  . 

"A  Program  of  Science  Teaching",  published  in  1932  stated  the  aim 
of  education  as:  "Life  Enrichment  through  participation  in  a  democratic 
social  order."  Since  the  education  of  the  individual  is  the  effect  of  the  ex- 
periences in  which  he  has  participated  upon  his  whole  behavior,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  a  normal  child  to  grow  up  in  a  world  of  science  without  being 
deeply  affected  by  the  scientific  contacts  which  he  makes.  The  many  ap- 
plications of  scientific  principles  to  lighten  labor,  to  produce  greater  com- 
fort and  enjoyment  and  to  lengthen  life  cannot  but  impress  him  with  the 
importance  of  science  in  daily  living.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  col- 
laborators of  the  thirty-first  year  book,  "A  Program  of  Science  Teaching", 
take  their  stand  for  a  continuous  science  program  from  the  kindergarten 
through  the  twelfth  grade,  and  beyond  for  those  who  can  afford  to  study 
Jonger.  These  scientists  interested  primarily  in  science  teaching  have  set 
up  the  following  program  for  preparing  teachers  to  teach  this  science. 

For  Elementary  Science  Teachers: 

Eight  semester  hours — orientation  courses  in  science. 
Eight  semester  hours — introductory  course  in  one  science. 

Eight  semester  hours — elective  courses  in  science. 

Four  semester  hours — professional  course  in  methods  of  teaching  science. 

For  Junior  High  School  Teachers: 

Eight  semester  hours — orientation  courses. 
Twenty-four  semester  hours — introductory  courses. 

Eight  semester  hours — specialization  courses. 

Sixteen   semester  hours — elective   in   science   and   mathematics. 

Four  semester  hours — professional  course. 

For  Senior  High  School  Teachers  the  same  is  required  as  for  Junior 
High  School,  but  with  eight  additional  semester  hours  in  specialization  in 
one  science.  This  would  mean  the  senior  high  school  teacher  should  have 
at  least  sixteen  semester  hours,  beyond  the  beginning  College  Science  course, 
in  some  one  senior  high  school  science.  If  we  look  into  the  requirements  set 
up  in  some  foreign  countries  we  find  as  many  as  eighty  semester  hours  in 
science  (including  some  professional  as  well  as  subject  matter  courses;/ 
are  required.  Certainly  education  is  "looking  forward"  in  regard  to  the 
standards  set  for  the  preparation  of  science  teachers. 

In  comparing  the  preparation  of  our  elementary  science  teachers  for 
teaching  science  with  the  thirty-first  year  book's  recommendations,  it  seems 
that  our  science  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  fine  only  that  there  is  not  enough 
of  it.  With  a  fourth  year  added  to  the  normal  college  science  instructors 
there  are  hoping  to  turn  out  elementary  teachers  with  a  much  broader 
background. 
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The  candidates  now  qualifying  for  science  teachers  in  the  secondary 
schools  come  for  the  most  part  from  two  groups — elementary  teachers 
and  college  graduates  without  previous  teaching  experience.  The  elementary 
teachers  have  gotten  their  science  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  or 
other  universities  and  colleges  where  this  science  could  be  obtained  while 
they  continued  with  their  elementary  school  teaching.  The  college  graduates 
with  little  or  no  teaching  experience  come  from  a  large  number  of  ac- 
credited institutions.  As  a  rule  this  group  of  perspective  secondary  school 
teachers  has  had  sufficient  science  to  give  a  fair  background  but  they  must 
"find  themselves"  in  a  teaching  situation.  All  the  colleges  seem  to  realize 
the  need  for  a  liberal  science  education  including  science  from  at  least 
three  fields — biology,  physics,  chemistry.  Our  Baltimore  requirements  for 
junior  high  school  science  teachers  are  two  sixty-hour  courses  with  labora- 
tory and  from  two  different  fields  of  science.  This  is  only  eight  semester 
hours.  Apparently  we  do  not  measure  up  to  the  thirty-first  year  book 
standards,  but  I  feel  confident  that  more  science  courses  will  be  required  in 
the  future  for  beginning  secondary  teachers. 

One  great  difficulty  in  science  teaching  is  to  secure  adequate  equip- 
ment for  demonstration  in  the  lower  grades,  and  for  individual  laboratories 
in  the  senior  high  school.  Science  conclusions  should  be  drawn  from  data 
secured  by  students  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher.  The  scientific 
method  depends  upon  the  use  of  suitable  visual  material.  The  time  and 
money  spent  by  enthusiastic  teachers  to  secure  needed  supplies,  buy  new 
books,  rent  films  or  slides,  take  pupils  on  field  trips,  transform  ordinary 
class  rooms  into  work  shops  for  science,  all  bear  evidence  to  the  fact  that 
for  these  teachers  science  is  real  and  vital.    It  is  indeed,  a  "way  of  life". 

Now  a  few  words  about  the  methods  of  science  teaching.  You  cannot 
pick  up  an  educational  magazine  on  science  teaching  without  being  im- 
pressed with  the  thoughtful  work  done  all  over  the  country  in  an  effort 
to  meet  the  science  needs  of  the  pupils. 

One  trend  is  an  attempt  to  include  class  work  to  help  pupils  develop 
a  scientific  attitude.  Pupils  are  taught  to  base  their  conclusions  upon  actual 
evidence  and  to  be  willing  to  change  an  opinion  when  evidence  warrants 
this.     This  is  a  scientific  attitude  worthy  of  attainment. 

A  second  trend  is  a  definitely  planned  attempt  to  train  pupils  in  scien- 
tific problem  solving.  Pupils  can  be  taught  to  analyze  a  problem  and  to 
set  up  an  hypothesis.  They  can  be  taught  the  necessity  of  setting  up  "con- 
trol experiments"  and  the  need  for  making  sufficient  and  accurate  ob- 
servations in  problem  solving. 

A  third  definite  trend  in  science  teaching — teaching  by  the  unit  plan. 
Such  an  organization  of  subject  matter  takes  science  principles  out  of  their 
separate  little  pigeon  holes  and  interrelates  them  in  such  a  manner  that 
science  becomes  functional  in  the  life  of  the  child.  Thus  real  learning 
takes  place. 

With  better  teacher  preparation,  greater  care  in  securing  materials  of 
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science  instruction,  increased  professional  spirit  among  the  teachers,  and 
the  challenge  of  large  numbers  of  pupils  enrolling  in  science — what  can 
prevent  education  from  moving  forward  in  science? 


SECONDARY 

E.    M.    Douglass,    Chairman 
T.    S.    Klein,    Secretary 

The  Secondary  Department  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was 
called  to  order  by  President  E.  M.  Douglass  at  3:20,  in  City  College  Audi- 
torium. The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved,  followed 
by  the  election  of  officers.  T.  S.  Klein  was  made  chairman  and  Charles 
W.  Willis,  secretary. 

In  introducing  the  topic  for  discussion,  "Some  Next  Steps  Towards  Se- 
curing Adequate  Financial  Support  for  Education  in  Maryland",  President 
Douglass  explained  that  such  was  the  second  choice  of  principals,  as  in- 
dicated by  returns  from  questionaires  circulated  last  year.  The  first  choice 
was  considered  at  last  year's  meeting. 

Superintendent  Broome  of  Montgomery  County,  Chairman  of  Superin- 
tendents' Committee  on  Teachers'  Salaries,  reviewed  the  progress  of  prev- 
ious years  by  referring  to:  (1)  1916  survey,  which  changed  course  of  events 
m  Maryland  Public  Education;  (2)  the  extension  of  profession  to  include 
supervision  in  1922;  (3)  the  1928  Retirement  law,  and  (4)  1938,  the  present 
plan — Education  Looks  Forward.  In  referring  to  this  last  level,  the  speak- 
er explained  that  we  reach  a  new  level  only  when  we  become  different  per- 
sons; that  all  part  of  our  education  must  move  along  together,  and  that  a 
salary  schedule  may  be  one  of  the  parts  of  a  total  move. 

Miss  Jean  McCondlish,  a  pupil  of  Montgomery  Blair  High  School, 
in  explaining  what  high  school  pupils  expect  to  get  a  foothold  on  the  fu- 
ture through:  CI)  gaining  general  knowledge,  (2)  developing  ability  to  get 
along  with  fellow  workers,  (3)  achieving  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing 
well,  and  (4)  developing  good  work  habits.  Miss  McCondlish  points  out 
the  possibilities  of  school  activities  in  realizing  the  foregoing. 

Mr.  Fred  L.  Lutes,  cashier  Surburban  National  Bank,  reviewing  the 
present  economic  system,  discussed  increased  costs,  efficiency,  and  business 
needs  from  the  taxpayers'  point  of  view.  He  said:  fl)  that  the  future 
of  education  is  linked  with  the  states'  ability  to  pay;  (2)  pressure  groups 
affect  taxation  legislation;  (3)  many  communities  hold  other  causes  more 
important  than  education;  (4)  teachers  should  form  a  pressure  group;  (5) 
we  should  start  a  graduated  income  tax  in  even  lower  brackets,  as  other 
taxes  are  either  undesirable  or  are  used  for  other  things,  and  (6)  a  per- 
sonality product  and  moral  product  is  desired  of  youth. 

Mrs.  Guy  Clements,  President  Maryland  Congress  of  Parent  and 
Teacher  Association,  speaking  on  the  parents'  part  in  securing  adequate 
financial  report,  stressed  the  Parent-Teacher  Program — practicing  de- 
mocracy  in   schools    and   giving    children   best   instruction   attainable.    Mrs. 
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Clements  urged  that  children  not  be  hurried  through  school  too  rapidly.  It 
was  also  pointed  out  by  the  speaker  that  parents  support  in  proportion  co 
appreciation  and  that  local  Parent  Teacher  Associations  should  discuss 
school  matters  not  to  act  as  a  mere  agency  for  supplying  additional  ma- 
terial, but  to  give  local  teachers  a  picture  of  what  the  association  wants. 

Dr.  Willard  S.  Ellsbree,  salary  scale  expert,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  in  discussing  salary  scales,  claimed  that:  (1)  We  should  take 
heart  at  progress  in  past;  (2)  while  salaries  have  increased,  the  actual 
service  performed  has  likewise  increased;  (3)  salary  schedules  have  passed 
the  day  of  a  bargaining  process;  (4)  that  in  determining  a  salary  schedule 
we  should  consider  standards  of  living  demanded  of  teachers,  provide  a 
wide-spread  increment  over  a  number  of  years  to  serve  as  an  incentive  to 
teacher,  administer  increments  through  study  rather  than  rating  devices, 
which  are  not  successful. 

Dr.  Ellsbree  stressed  the  point  that  teachers  frequently  stand  in  their 
own  light  by  failing  to  understand  these  basic  principles. 

The  teachers'  point  of  view  was  presented  by  Miss  Adelaide  Clough, 
who  ccntenjded  that  teachers  should  present  a  real  school  for  wholesome 
living  that  attracts  the  community  and  should  cooperate  with  community 
organizations,  rather  than  sponsor  unhealthy  emotional  moves.  Bringing 
the  world  into  classroom  and  classrooms  into  the  world  were  advocated  as 
a  valid  means  by  which  teachers  could  win  support  for  the  program. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Pullen,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  suggested  that 
the  Department  of  Education,  State  of  Maryland,  could  assist  by: 

1.  Providing  leadership  in  informing  the  people  what  is  worth  while. 

2.  Sponsoring  legislation  to  improve  conditions. 

3.  Informing  public  in  things  desirable  for  youth. 

Mr.  Pullen  warned  against  inactivity  resulting  from  depending  upon 
the  state  department. 

President  Douglas  informed  the  group  that  responsibility  rests  upon 
our  secondary  department. 

Opportunity  for  discussion  was  afforded  with  meeting  adjourning  at 
5:10  P.  M. 

T.  S.  KLEIN,  Secretary. 


SPECIAL  EDUCATION 


Miss  Marguerite  Stem,  Chairman 
Miss  Alice  Lyddane,   Secretary 
The  officers  elected  for  the  1939  meeting  of  the  Special  Education  Sec- 
tion of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  were  as  follows:  Chairman, 
Miss  Mildred  Hoyle,   Chestertown,   Maryland;    Secretary,   Miss  Ruth  Jones, 
4603  Roland  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


TEACHER-TRAINING 

Dr.  Mary  S.  Ebaugh,  Chairman 
Harold  Moser,   Secretary 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Teacher-Training  Section  of  the  Maryland 
State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  Room  No.  209  of  the  Eastern 
High  School  on  Friday,  October  28,  1938,  at  3:15.  The  Chairman,  Dr. 
Mary  Ebaugh,  presided.  There  were  approximately  sixty  teachers  present 
to  hear  the  program  which  was  headed  by  addresses  of  Mr.  T.  G.  Pulien 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Flowers,  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Baltimore  City.  Discussion  of  the  papers 
was  limited  because  of  the  shortage  of  time. 

A  suggestion  was  made  by  Mr.  Flowers  that  the  Program  Committee 
for  1939  consider  for  the  theme:  "Criteria  to  be  Applied  for  Evaluating  the 
Product  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Training  Schools."  It  was  fur- 
ther suggested  that  superintendents,  supervisors  and  school  principals  be 
invited  to  lead  this  discussion  from  a  consumer's  point  of  view. 

Because  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  the  reading  of  the  minutes  from 
the  preceding  meeting  was  omitted. 

The  Nominating  Committee,  Dr.  J.  W.  Blackwell,  of  Salisbury  State 
Teachers'  College;  Dr.  Edgar  Long,  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  Miss 
Stella  E.  Brown,  of  the  Towson  State  Teachers'  College,  presented  a  ballot 
which  was  unanimously  accepted  electing  Mr.  N.  A.  Wade  of  Frostburg 
State  Teachers'  College,  Chairman,  and  Miss  Kathleen  Smith  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  Secretary.     The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  5:10  P.  M. 

HAROLD  E.  MOSER,  Secretary. 
Some  Next  Steps  In  The  Training  Of  Secondary  School  Teachers 
by  T.   G.   Pulien 

1.  The  characteristics  of  the  good  teacher, 
a.  Intelligence. 

b.  Broad  training    (Page   198,   North  Central  Association  Quarterly, 
October  1938). 

"Obviously  the  teacher  in  the  new  secondary  schools  will  be  substantial- 
ly 'different  from  the  traditional  type.  He  must  be  much  more  broadly 
educated.  He  must  be  interested  in  and  competent  to  deal  with  individual 
students  of  the  widest  native  ability  and  interests.  Indeed,  as  Professor 
Daniel  A.  Prescott  brings  out  in  his  new  book  entitled  Emotion  and  the 
Education  Process. 

"The  persons  in  contact  with  children  in  our  schools  should  be  thought 
of  as  personnel  workers  rather  than  as  teachers.  They  should  be  selected 
for  their  intelligence,  their  sympathetic  insight  into  children's  needs  and 
behavior  and  for  their  skill  in  getting  along  with  children.  They  should 
not  be  selected  primarily  on  the  basis  of  their  erudition,  'disciplinary  ability', 
or  knowledge  of  teaching  techniques.  Their  training  should  consist  in  a 
broad  study  of  the  realities  of  the  world  and  of  life,  in  a  careful  study 
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of  the  growth  characteristics,  behavior,  and  needs  of  children  and  in  actual 
experiences  with  children." — Dr.  Zook. 

c.  Specifically   trained    in   one    or   more   fields. 

d.  Professionally   trained. 

e.  Knowledge  of  human  nature. 

f.  Knowledge  of  the  world  about  us. 

h.  Knowledge   of  practical   phases   of   life. 

i.  Love  of  children. 

j.  Sympathetic  insight  into  children's  needs  and  behavior. 

k.  Skill  in  getting  along  with  children  and  adults. 

1.  Versatility. 

m.  Cultured — knowledge  of  and  interest  in  art,  music,  drama,  etc. 
n.  Socially    minded. 

0.  Resourceful. 

2.  Selection  of  teachers   in  teacher-training  institutions. 

Basic  principle:  To  select  those  students  possessing  potentially  the 
characteristics  of  the  good  teacher. 

A.  Factors  to  be  considered  in  selection  of  prospective  teachers. 

1.  Good  secondary  school  record. 

2.  Good  record  in  intelligence  tests  administered  in  college. 

3.  Good  general  academic   record   during  first  two  years  of  college. 

4.  Good  achievement  record  in  one  or  more  special  subjects. 

5.  Participation   in    extra-curricular    activities. 

6.  Relative  standing  in  class  for  first  two  years. 

7.  Refer   to   basis   of  selection   given   on   pages   406-407,   Educational 
Administration  and   Supervision,    September  1938. 

B.  Methods  of  selection. 

1.  Committee  of  subject  matter  and  professional  faculty  members  to 
study  all  factors  and  to  recommend  beginning  of  professional  work. 

2.  Interviews  of  candidates  for  professional  study. 

3.  Administering  of  tests. 

2.  Some  practical  considerations  in  the  selection  and  training  of  high 
school  teachers. 

"Those  directly  connected  with  teacher-training  and  teacher-certifica- 
tion sense  the  need  for  broader  cultural  background,  more  academic 
preparation,  and  the  opportunity  for  more  apprentice  teaching,  with  the 
result  that  the  tendency  in  teacher-training  is  now  tending  toward  the  fifth 
year  of  college  work  for  teacher  preparation." — Dr.  Livingood,  School  and 
Society,  February  27,  1937. 

A.  The  fifth  year  of  training. — Agree  in  principle,  but  is  it  the  next 
step? 

1.  Would  it  insure  a  more  intelligent  teacher? 

2.  Would  it  insure  a  better  trained  teacher? 

3.  Can  we  secure  a  more  highly  qualified  person  by  raising  standards 
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for  those  taking  four-year  courses?  Upper  60  per  cent  instead  of 

upper  80  per  cent? 
4.  Would  not  more  careful  selection  of  candidates  among-  four-year 

students  be  the  next  step?    See  pages  406  and  407,  Educational 

Administration    and    Supervision,    September    1938. 
5.  Would  not  a  different   basis   of  training  of  four-year   people   be 

helpful  now? 

a.  Broad  training.  Southern  University  Conference  Report,  1937, 
page  18.  Minimum  of  12  semester  hours  in  each  of  following 
fields : 

(1)  The  social  sciences 

(2)  The  natural  sciences  and  mathematics 

(3)  The  humanities 

(4)  English,  more  than  12  hours. 

b.  Basic  training  in  the  so-called  cultural  subjects. 

(1)  Music 

(2)  Art 

c.  Broader  specialized  training 

(1)   Training   to   be   not  so   specialized 

(a)  Preparation  to  teach  more  than  one  science — not  only  one; 
all  history. 

(b)  Training  in  allied  fields — economics  and  sociology  in  con- 
nection with  history. 

d.  Changes  in  professional  training 

(1)  Are  the  requirements  in  respect  to  observation  and  super- 
vised practice  teaching  sufficient?  Is  an  hour  a  day  for  an  entire 
semester  too  much  to  require  ? 

(2)  Can  a  critic  teacher  definitely  give  thorough  training  in  the 
present  time  limit? 

(3)  Are  the  critic  teachers  selected  upon  the  best  basis?  Train- 
ing, education,  breadth  of  outlook,  etc.  What  are  reasons  for 
their  selection  ? 

(4)  Should  the  critic  teachers  be  given  special  and  continuous 
training  for  their  work? 

(5)  Are  the  services  of  the  critic  teacher  utilized  to  best  ad- 
vantage ? 

e.  What  can  be  done  in  personality  development? 

(1)  Is  there  an  effort  to  get  students  to  participate  in  extra- 
curricular activities? 

(2)  Is  there  a  program  for  the  improvement  of  the  social  ac- 
tivities of  the  students? 

(3)  What  opportunities  are  there  for  students  to  act  in  leader- 
ship positions  among  their  fellows? 

(4)  What  opportunities  are  there  for  students  to  learn  the 
practical  phases  of  every  day  living?  The  courts,  business,  etc. 
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f.  As  a  temporary  measure  is  there  a  program  of  in-service  train- 
ing that  may  substitute  for  the  fifth  year? 

(1)  Cadet  teaching  at  lower  pay.  Return  to  college  for  further 
instruction. 

(2)  Would  it  be  wise  to  require  the  M.  A.  degree  or  its  equiva- 
lent within  a  few  years  after  graduation,  with  no  formal  set  of 
requirements  for  renewal  of  certificate  thereafter  other  than 
the  general  one  of  "evidence  of  successful  experience  and  pro- 
fessional spirit?" 

(3)  What  requirements  for  growth  would  the  professionally 
minded  teacher  place  upon  herself? 

g.  Should   there  not   be   better   guidance  of  teachers   into    the   un- 
supplied  fields? 


Summary  of  Mr.  Flowers'  Talk  on  the 
Next   Steps  In   Pre-Service  Training   Of  Elementary  Teachers 

1.  Elementary  teachers  should  receive  their  pre-service  training  in 
institutions  that  do  not,  at  the  same  time,  attempt  to  train  secondary 
teachers. 

2.  Liberal  arts  colleges  should  cease  offering  elementary  teacher  train- 
ing, except  in-service  training,  unless  they  organize  Departments  of  Educa- 
tion on  a  par  with  other  departments  and  offer  a  curriculum  equivalent  to 
that  of  the  best  teachers  colleges,  including  a  semester  of  directed  and 
supervised  practice  teaching. 

3.  State  Departments  of  Education  should  strictly  appraise  the  work 
of  all  institutions  offering  pre-service  elementary  teacher  training  and  re- 
fuse to  approve  those  which  do  not  meet  prescribed  standards.  This  au- 
thority should  be  a  provision  in  the  state  law  relating  to  public  education. 

4.  Institutions  offering  pre-service  elementary  teacher  training  should 
establish  strict  standards  of  admission  and  fearlessly  eliminate  during 
the  course  of  training  all  who,  though  admitted,  fail  to  maintain  high 
standards  of  achievement. 

5.  The  pre-service  course  of  training  for  elementary  teachers  should 
include  not  less  than  four  hundred  clock  hours  of  directed  and  supervised 
practice  teaching,  in  at  least  two  school  grades.  These  grades  should  bo 
quite  different  as  to  age  of  pupils,  content  of  courses  of  study,  class  manage- 
ment, and  applied  psychology. 

6.  The  four-year  course  of  pre-service  training  should  include  not  fewer 
than  sixty  full-period  observations  in  elementary  classrooms.  The  students 
observing  should  in  all  cases  be  accompanied  by  the  instructor  who  requested 
the  demonstration,  and  every  demonstration  should  be  followed  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible  by  a  critical  discussion  of  the  teaching  and  learning 
observed. 

7.  The  curriculum  of  institutions  engaged  in  the  pre-service  training 
of  elementary  teachers  should  provide  for  some  differentiation  in  the  tram- 


ing  so  that  students  would  have  at  least  an  initial  acquaintance  with  some 
phases  of  the  work  in  elementary  schools  that  are  different  from  the  work 
of  the  regular  grade  teacher.  In  all  of  our  large  cities,  and  in  many  states 
outside  of  the  cities,  the  white  elementary  school  population  is  decreasing. 
This  necessarily  means  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  regular  grades.  At  che 
same  time,  however,  more  and  more  classes  are  being  formed  to  take  care 
of  children  who  cannot  work  to  advantage  in  regular  classes.  There  will 
thus  be  need  for  additional  teachers  to  take  charge  of  such  classes.  Con- 
sequently, those  who  graduate  from  teacher  training  institutions  and  ex- 
pect to  teach  in  the  elementary  schools  should  have  more  differentiated 
training  to  enable  them,  if  necessary,  to  begin  teaching  other  pupils  than 
those  in  regular  classes. 

8.  The  first  two  years  of  a  four-year  teacher  training  program  for 
elementary  teachers  should  provide  that  about  60  per  cent  of  the  time 
should  be  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  the  major  fields  of 
human  interest;  the  social  sciences,  the  natural  sciences,  including,  especial- 
ly, history  other  than  United  States  history,  sociology,  economics,  an- 
thropology, geography,  civics,  international  relations,  industrial  relations, 
meteorology,  astronomy,  biology,  the  applications  of  physics  and  chemistry 
to  modern  life;  art,  music,  literature  and  health. 

9.  During  the  pre-service  training  of  elementary  teachers  full  oppor- 
tunity should  be  offered  for  creative  work  by  students,  and  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  individual  thinking,  even  to  the  point  of  dissent  from 
methods  and  procedures  advocated  and  taught  in  theory  departments.  This 
development  would  probably  occur,  if  at  all,  during  the  senior  year.  The 
seeds  of  experimentation  and  research  should  be  sown,  though  the  fruits 
might  not  appear  for  years. 

10.  A  thorough  course  in  professional  ethics  for  teachers  should  be 
given  during  the  senior  year. 

When  these  or  similar  standards  are  in  effect  throughout  the  United 
States,  there  will  be  not  a  surplus  but  a  shortage  of  satisfactorily  educated 
and  trained  elementary  teachers. 


VOCATIONAL  SECTION 


Glen  D.  Brown,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Cecile  D.  Colbert,  Secretary 

As  indicated  in  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  printed 
program  the  Vocational  Section  held  no  regular  meeting  for  the  following 
two  reasons: 

1.  Since  Industrial  Education  (which  includes  Industrial  Arts),  Com- 
mercial Education,  Agricultural  Education,  Home  Economics  Education 
and  Guidance  are  classifications  of  Vocational  Education,  it  was  not  con- 
sidered in  order  for  a  professional  meeting  to  be  held  by  the  so-called  Vo- 
cational Section  because  it  would  obviously  conflict  with  the  meetings  held 
by  these  other  classifications,  each  of  which  constitutes  a  separate  section. 


As  retiring  chairman,  I  leave  the  suggestion  that  in  the  future  no  profes- 
sional program  should  be  planned  by  a  Vocational  Section  concurrently 
with  these  other  sectional  activities  in  the  Vocational  classification. 

2.  The  Maryland  Vocational  Education  Association  dinner  meeting 
customarily  held  on  Friday  evening  during  the  Maryland  State  Teachers' 
Association  Convention  was  not  held  in  order  for  that  organization  to  co- 
operate with  President  Kopp  in  conducting  the  program  and  dinner  held  on 
that  evening. 

The  Maryland  Vocational  Education  Association  held  a  business  ses- 
sion at  9:30  A.  M.,  Saturday,  October  29,  at  which  time  regular  officers  were 
elected.  Assuming  that  the  officers  of  the  Maryland  Vocational  Education 
Association  constitute  the  officers  of  what  has  been  termed  the  Vocational 
Section  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association,  I  submit  to  you  their 
names  and  addresses. 

President  Maryland  Vocational  Education  Association — Chairman,  Vo- 
cational Section,  M.  S.  T.  A.,  Mary  Faulkner,  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics, 
Baltimore  Department  of  Education,  home  address:  318  Greenway  Apts., 
St.  Paul  and  34th  Streets,  Baltimore,  Md.,  telephone  University  6000;  Vice- 
President,  Robert  C.  Thompson,  State  Director  of  Rehabilitation,  home  ad- 
dress: 513  Park  Avenue,  Towson,  Maryland,  telephone  Towson  352 J;  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Charles  W.  Dudderar,  Instructor,  Boys  Vocational  School, 
Howard  and  Centre  Streets,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  home  address:  3701  Hills- 
dale Road,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  telephone  Liberty  2978. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
GLEN  D.  BROWN, 
Retiring  President,  M.  V.  E.  A. 
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MINUTES    OF    THE    EXECUTIVE    COM3HTTEE 

SOUTHERN  HOTEL— December  10,  1938 
Wendell  E.  Dunn,  President,  presiding 
Present:   Of  the  Committee — Mr.  Dunn,   Mr.   Pyle,  Mr.   Schwatka,  Mr. 
Pruitt;  Miss  Cheezum,  vice-president;  Mr.  Sylvester,  treasurer;   Mr.  Davis, 
secretary;  Dr.  Weglein. 

With  the  approval  of  the  committee  Mr.  Dunn  appointed  Dr.  David 
E.  Weglein,  Superintendent  of  Education  of  Baltimore,  to  represent  the 
Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  at  the  conference  of  the  National 
Council  on  Education  in  Cleveland  in  February,  1939. 

Mr.  Pyle  moved  that  the  Executive  Committee  accept  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Special  Policies  Committee  that  the  Association  sponsor  regional 
meetings   this  year.     Carried. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  "that  the  presidents  of  the  county  teachers' 
associations  in  each  region,  together  with  the  county  superintendents  of 
schools  in  the  region",  and  a  member  appointed  by  the  president  of  the 
Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  be  a  committee  to  arrange  for  and 
conduct  the  regional  meetings. 

It  was  further  moved  and  carried  that  the  meetings  be  limited  this 
year  to  one  in  each  region,  and  that  the  State  Association  contribute  a  sum 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  expenses  of  each  meeting  in 
each    region. 

Motion  was  made  and  carried  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Policies 
Committee  be  adopted  "that  the  regional  groups  should  concern  themselves 
with  professional  advancement  and  at  no  time  transact  business  or  set  up 
policies  in  the  name  of  the  State  Association". 

Motion  was  made  and  carried  that  the  five  regions  named  by  the 
Policies  Committee  consist  of  these  counties:  Lower  Eastern  Shore — Wor- 
cester, Wicomico,  Somerset,  Dorchester;  Upper  Eastern  Shore — Talbot, 
Caroline,  Queen  Anne,  Cecil,  Kent;  Central — Harford,  Baltimore,  Carroll, 
Howard,  Montgomery;  Southern — Anne  Arundel,  Calvert,  Charles,  Prince 
George,  St.  Mary's;  Western — Frederick,  Washington,  Allegany,  Garrett. 

Members  of  Regional  Meetings  Committees  appointed  by  President 
Dunn:  Western  Maryland — Richard  T.  Rizer,  H.  S.  Supervisor,  Cumberland; 
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Central  Maryland,  Miss  Stella  Brown,  State  Teachers  College,  Towson; 
Southern  Maryland — -Mrs.  Katherine  T.  Reed,  Elementary  Principal,  Green- 
belt;  Upper  Shore — Dr.  Frederick  Livingood,  Washington  College,  Chester- 
town;  Lower  Shore — T.  J.  Caruthers,  State  Teachers'  College,  Salisbury. 

Motion  was  made  and  carried  confirming  the  appointment  by  Mr.  Kopp 
of  the  present  Salary  Schedule  Study  Committee  at  the  Representative 
Assembly,  October  29,  1938. 

By  carried  motion  the  bill  for  $422.65  for  printing  and  distributing  the 
salary  schedule  study  prepared  by  a  committee  of  superintendents  was 
ordered  paid,  and  the  sum  of  $500  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  President 
Dunn  to  be  expended  at  his  discretion  for  further  prosecution  of  this  study 
and  the  work  of  the  present  salary  schedule  study  committee. 

Motion  was  made  and  carried  that  the  secretary  send  to  the  Governor- 
elect  of  Maryland  a  copy  of  the  Salary  Schedule  Study  as  well  as  the  usual 
copy  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  last  Representative  Assembly. 

By  motion  made  and  carried  President  Dunn  was  authorized  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  present  personally  the  Salary  Schedule  Study  to  the  newly 
elected  Governor  of  Maryland. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  1939  convention  of  the  Maryland 
State  Teachers'  Association  be  held  in  Baltimore,  Friday  and  Saturday, 
October  27  and  28,  1939,  and  that  the  plan  of  the  1938  convention  be  fol- 
lowed with  these  exceptions: 

1.  That   the   Friday   evening   sesssion   may   be   professional   instead   of 
social. 

2.  That  no  section  meet  prior  to  3:30. 

Motion  was  made  and  carried  that  the  secretary  inform  the  Conference 
on  State  Defense  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Maryland  State 
Teachers'  Association  is  opposed  to  retroactive  legislation,  and  approves 
the  introduction  and  passage  of  a  bill  by  Congress  preventing  the  retroactive 
application  of  any  Federal  Tax  upon  the  employees  of  the  States  and  their 
instrumentalities. 

WALTER  H.  DAVIS,  Secretary. 


Comments   Made   at   the   Testimonial   Dinner   Given   to   Dr.   Lida   Lee   Tall, 

October  28,  1938,  by  E.  S.  Evenden,  Professor  of  Education, 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  have  this  opportunity  to  talk  to  you 
upon  two  closely  related  subjects — Dr.  Lida  Lee  Tall,  an  educator,  and  the 
education  for  which  she  has  so  effectively  worked. 

Before  starting  to  discuss  this  topic,  however,  may  I  extend  to  Dr. 
Tall  and  her  many  friends  greetings  from  Dean  Russell,  Professors  Strayer, 
Bagley,  Briggs,  Stratemeyer,  Gambrill  and  many  others  of  Miss  Tail's 
friends  at  Teachers  College  who,  when  they  heard  I  was  to  participate  in 
this  program,  sent  many  expressions  of  appreciation. 
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From  a  variety  of  reliable  sources  the  following  facts  have  been  as- 
sembled as  a  brief  resume  of  Miss  Tail's  educational  career: 

One,  she  was  born — in  Maryland,  the  state  she  has  served  so  notably. 

Two,  three  great  universities — Johns  Hopkins,  Chicago,  and  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  can  claim  her  as  one  of  their  students  and 
can  enjoy  the  reflected  credit  of  her  accomplishments. 

Three,  the  University  of  Maryland  in  1926  honored  her  and  itself  by 
awarding  her  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Literature. 

Four,  she  taught  and  supervised  in  various  capacities  in  Baltimore 
County  from  1904   to   1917. 

Five,  she  was  principal  of  the  elementary  school  of  Lincoln  School,  an 
experimental  school  of  Teachers  College,  from  1918  to  1920. 

Six,  she  has  been  principal  or  president  of  the  Towson  Normal  School 
or  Teachers  College  from  that  date  until  this  year  when  she  chose  to  retire — 
not  to  rest,  we  hasten  to  predict,  even  though  she  deserves  it,  but  to  continue 
her  leadership  in  other  phases  of  educational  endeavor. 

Seven,  with  Superintendent  A.  S.  Cook  and  Miss  Isabel  Davidson, 
Miss  Tall  in  1919  compiled  the  Baltimore  County  Course  of  Study — in  my 
judgment,  one  of  the  most  influential  courses  of  study  ever  written  in  this 
country. 

Eight,  as  an  author  she  has  written  numerous  books  and  magazine 
articles. 

Nine,  she  has  been  elected  to  many  honorary  offices  and  has  held 
membership  in  a  number  of  national  professional  groups  all  of  which 
evidence  the  confidence  which  her  fellow-workers  had  in  her  ability. 

Ten,  she  holds  membership  in  too  many  societies,  clubs,  associations 
and  leagues  to  list  in  a  limited  time. 

Eleven,  in  addition  to  being  a  loyal  "Marylander"  and  American,  Dr. 
Tall  is  a  true  cosmopolite,  made  so  by  extensive  reading,  study  of  the  cul- 
tures of  her  own  and  other  countries  and  her  extensive  travel  here  and 
abroad — numerous  trips  that  have  enabled  her  to  bring  back  to  her  stu- 
dents and  friends  added  understanding  of  other  nations  and  an  ever  in- 
creasing appreciation  of  their  literature,  music,  art  and  cultural  contribu- 
tions. 

Such  a  list  is  one  of  which  anyone  might  justly  be  proud,  but  after  all, 
the  points  listed  are  but  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  an  inward  and 
professional  insight  and  zeal  that  have  enabled  Dr.  Tall  to  accomplish  the 
educational  contributions  that  can  be  directly  traced  to  her  leadership.  It 
is  this  phase  of  her  work  that  deserves  the  highest  praise  as  it  has  been 
worked  out  at  Towson.  Many  in  this  audience  can  give  the  details  of  the 
history  of  Towson's  professional  growth  since  1920  better  than  I  and  since 
these  have  so  recently  been  recorded  in  the  newspapers,  you  are  familiar 
with  its  stimulating  development  from  a  small  two-year  normal  school 
to  its  present  status  of  accredited  teachers  college.  This  development  has 
gone   through   step   after  step   of   professional   advancement: — longer   cur- 
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ricula,  selection  of  better  students,  improvement  of  physical  plant,  more 
books  for  the  library,  upgrading  of  the  faculty,  increasing  the  amount  and 
effectiveness  of  practice  teaching  and  the  addition  of  valuable  services  in 
the  fields  of  health  and  guidance. 

Again  it  can  be  said  that  while  these  accomplishments  should  satisfy 
anyone,  they  did  not  satisfy  Dr.  Tall.  In  addition  to  obtaining  such  ad- 
vances in  quantity  she  has  given  so  much  time  and  thought  to  the  quality 
of  it  all — the  spiritual  side — that  for  years  I  have  named  the  school  at 
Towson  as  one  of  the  best  examples  in  the  United  States  of  a  professionally 
motivated  institution  for  the  education  of  teachers — one  in  which  the  presi- 
dent, faculty  and  students  were  striving  wholeheartedly,  cooperatively,  and 
enthusiastically  to  prepare  the  best  teachers  possible  in  the  time  available 
for  the  public  schools  of  its  service  area. 

Many  a  professional  visitor  has  been  sent  to  Towson  with  the  ad- 
monition to  discover  if  he  could  the  spirit  of  that  small  and  devoted  band 
of  teacher-leaders  and  to  transplant  some  of  that  professional  spirit  into 
his  own  institution.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  know  how  this  has  been 
accomplished.  Dr.  Tall  would  be  among  the  first  modestly  to  say  that 
she  did  not  do  it  all.  She  did,  however,  have  the  vision  and  judgment  to 
select  able  colleagues  and  to  make  them  still  more  able  by  giving  them 
responsibility  and  by  setting  an  example  of  untiring  devotion  to  an  educa- 
tional ideal. 

Lest  the  impression  may  have  been  given  in  the  comments  up  to  this 
point  that  Dr.  Tall  is  an  educational  leader  and  only  an  educational  leader, 
I  hasten  to  correct  such  an  impression.  When  you  talk  with  faculty  mem- 
bers of  Towson,  you  will  find  that  they  respect  Dr.  Tall  but  that  they  also 
love  her  as  a  sympathetic  and  understanding  friend.  The  same  reaction 
comes  from  her  students.  I  have  sounded  them  out  on  this  question  many 
times  when  they  did  not  know  that  I  knew  Dr.  Tall  and  the  fervor  with 
which  they  warmed  to  the  subject  of  her  praise  was  always  refreshing 
and  gratifying.  Furthermore,  if  you  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  visit  with  Dr.  Tall  you  very  quickly  discovered  another 
of  the  secrets  of  her  power.  There  are  few  people  her  equal  as  entertaining 
conversationalists.  Because  she  is  interested  in  people  and  has  worked  with 
so  many  of  them  in  so  many  lines  and  because  she  is  so  well-informed  in 
so  many  fields,  she  can  quickly  discover  topics  of  interest  to  anyone  with 
whom  she  is  talking  and  before  he  knows  what  has  happened,  he  is  engaged 
in  a  lively  exchange  of  ideas  or  experiences — another  evidence  that  our 
friend  has  mastered  one  of  the  important  techniques  of  teaching  and  of 
leadership. 

In  the  limited  time  assigned  me  I  realize  that  I  have  done  what  the 
young  men  and  women  from  Towson  have  done  when  I  asked  them  what 
kind  of  president  they  had.  While  I  found  my  topic  an  easy  one  to  talk 
about,  I  also  realize  that  I  have  fallen  far  short  of  saying  all  that  could 
be  said  or  all  that  should  have  been  said.     All  that  can  be  said  more  is 
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that  Maryland  has  been  fortunate  to  have  had  the  advantage  of  her  devoted 
services  and  her  clear  vision,  and  that  the  cause  of  the  professional  educa- 
tion of  teachers  in  the  United  States  has  profited  greatly  by  being  shown  so 
clearly  that  "it  can  happen  here".  I  cannot  wish  Dr.  Wiedefeld,  her  succes- 
sor, any  better  wish  than  that  she  will  continue  to  build  the  program  for 
the  preparation  of  better  teachers  as  successfully  in  the  future  as  Dr. 
Tall  has  built  it  in  the  past. 


LTDA  LEE   TALL — An  Experienced  And  Always  Helpful   Cooperator 

Soon  after  the  Lincoln  Experimental  School  got  started,  we  needed 
some  one  with  sound  scholarship,  productive  experience,  keen  insight,  and 
sound  judgment  to  take  charge  of  the  elementary  division.  Miss  Tall  came, 
and  her  never-failing  assistance  soon  came  to  be  appreciated  by  all.  No 
one  sought  her  help  unsuccessfully.  Had  we  been  wise  enough  and  able 
to  keep  her,  our  later  work  would  undoubtedly  have  continued  to  show  im- 
provement because  of  her  valuable  guidance.  Even  so,  our  teachers  al- 
ways have  and  always  will  regard  any  good  things  done  by  them  as  be- 
longing partly  to  Miss  Tall.  Her  larger  work  elsewhere  is  the  pride  of  her 
hosts  of  affectionate  and  respecting  friends  in  which  group  we  beg  to  be 
counted. 

We  propose  a  new  organization  for  such  retired  leaders  who,  so  long 
as  they  live,  will  think  of  their  best  life  as  always  ahead  of  them.  We 
propose  her  as  the  first  charter  member.  In  this  day  of  alphabetic  desig- 
nations we  suggest  the  organization  of: 

F — ellowship 

O— f 

R — etired 

W — orkers 

A — ssigned  to 

R — ejuvenated 

D — etachments 
The  full  meaning  of  this  designation  must  be  left  for  the  functions  that 
wiil  surely  appear  in  the  immediately  following  years. 

OTIS  W.  CALDWELL. 


GREETINGS  TO  DR.  LIDA  LEE  TALL 

Some  years  ago  as  I  came  through  Chicago  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  the  Adler  Planetarium.  Many  of  you  too  have  had  that  experience. 
The  audience  filed  in,  curious  about  the  strange  auditorium  with  its  huge, 
decorated  dome-shaped  ceiling.  We  puzzled  too  over  the  strange-looking 
machine  that  stood  in  the  center  of  the  auditorium,  surrounded  by  rows  of 
seats  in  concentric  circles. 

Soon  a  pleasant  voice  began  the  wonderful  story  of  the  sky.  As  the 
program  went  on  the  lights  of  the  auditorium  went  out  and  the  strange 
machine  in  the  center  of  the  auditorium  began  to  glow.    It  sent  a  shaft  of 
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light  onto  the  domed  ceiling  and  picked  out  for  us  pictures  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  each  set  in  its  place  in  the  dome  of  the  sky.  The  voice  went  on 
explaining  to  us  that  the  stars  and  other  constellations  shown  on  the  dome 
were  in  the  exact  position  in  the  dome  which  they  held  in  the  sky  at  that 
time,  so  that  if  we  were  endowed  with  some  peculiar  eyesight  we  could 
that  very  night  see  the  stars  spotted  across  the  dome  of  the  heavens 
exactly  as  they  were  then  on  the  dome  of  the  auditorium.  Then  the  lights 
began  to  move,  and  soon  the  star  map  on  the  dome  showed  us  the  sky  as 
it  looked  a  month  ago,  then  a  year  ago,  ten  years  ago,  a  hundred,  five 
hundred;  and  then  as  we  held  our  breath,  the  voice  explained  that  now 
we  were  looking  at  the  picture  of  the  heavens  as  they  had  been  on  the  night 
when  Christ  was  born. 

Breaking  the  spell,  the  lights  came  on  and  the  speaker  explained  that 
because  of  the  regularity  of  the  movements  of  heavenly  bodies  it  was 
possible  to  estimate  the  rate  and  direction  of  their  movements  so  as  to 
prophesy  exactly  what  the  star  patterns  would  be  a  year  from  now,  ten 
years  from  now,  fifty,  and  on  into  time.  As  the  lights  went  off,  the  search- 
light machine  picked  out  the  stars  again  as  they  would  be  hundreds  of 
years  from  our  time.    It  lit  the  stars  of  future  skies  as  we  sat  looking  on. 

As  I  came  away  I  couldn't  help  but  think  how  marvelous  a  science  in 
astronomy,  so  precise  that,  given  the  present  situation,  astronomers  can 
work  backward  or  forward  in  time.  What  a  comfortable  science  is  as- 
tronomy that  has  such  regularity  of  movement!  How  comforting  to  some 
of  us  in  education  if  we  could  look  forward  in  time  and  feel  that  we  could 
be  assured  of  such  regularity  of  advance.  But  education  is  not  like  that. 
It  is  a  human  science.  It  depends  upon  the  vision,  the  courage,  the  ability 
of  the  people  who  work  in  it.  It  moves  ahead  in  time  and  space  only  as 
fast  as  that  vision,  courage  and  ability  can  make  it.  Education  must  de- 
pend upon  individuals;  its  stars  are  set  by  human  hands. 

And  so  tonight  we  have  met  to  honor  a  woman  who  has  spent  years  at 
this  business  of  helping  prophesy  what  education  will  be  in  years  to  come, 
and  then  of  making  her  prophecies  come  true.  Her  prophecies  were  made 
not  in  words,  but  in  preparing  young  people  to  take  their  places  in  the 
great  company  of  teachers  who  with  vision,  courage,  and  ability  will  help 
to  make  education  what  it  should  be. 

I  am  glad,  therefore,  to  bring  greetings  to  Dr.  Lida  Lee  Tall,  good 
friend,  fine  professional  worker,  star  lighter. 

BESS  GOODYKOONTZ, 

Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education 


OCCASION   OF   ALUiMNI   DINNER   HONORING   DR.    LIDA   LEE    TALL 

Miss  Simpson,  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  read  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  on  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Tall. 
Miss  Simpson  then  continued: 
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And  now,  if  you  will  pardon  the  impropriety,  I  am  going  to  talk  for  a 
few  minutes  about  myself. 

Often,  as  I  drive  about,  going  from  one  county  to  another  in  Mary- 
land, I  think  of  the  many  privileges  I  enjoy. 

To  travel  over  our  beautiful  countryside  is  one  privilege. 

To  belong  to  the  teaching  profession,  with  its  many  opportunities  for 
constructive  work,  is  a  great  privilege. 

But  perhaps  the  privilege  I  appreciate  most  of  all  is  the  fine  associa- 
tion such  a  job  as  mine  provides — the  people  with  whom  I  work — members 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  county  superintendents,  supervisors, 
principals,  teachers — educated  people,  people  who  read  and  think,  people 
who  are  primarily  concerned  with  the  growth  of  children,  people  who  are 
trying  to  develop  citizens  who  will  make  the  world  a  better  place  in  which 
to   live. 

And  among  all  the  fine  people  with  whom  I  work,  Dr.  Tall  has  always 
been  one  of  my  pet  admirations.     There  are  several  reasons  for  this: 

I  have  often  consulted  and  advised  with  Dr.  Tall  and  found  her  advice 
good. 

I  have  argued  with  her,  though  not  very  often,  because  we  usually  agree. 
Dr.  Tall  is  a  fine  person  with  whom  to  argue,  because  she  has  an  open 
mind.     You  can't  argue  with  a  person  who  has  a  closed  mind. 

I  have  visited  her  Normal  School  and  her  College,  and  have  been  proud 
that  she  and  the  strong  faculty  which  she  gathered  around  her  have  made 
it  one  of  the  best  professional  schools  in  the  United  States,  so  recognized 
by  professors  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  who  send  their 
students  to  Towson  to  observe  and  study;  and  so  recognized  also  by  hosts 
of  visitors  from  other  states. 

I  have  often  admired  the  wisdom  with  which  Dr.  Tall  deals  with  difficult 
social  situations. 

I  have  seen  Dr.  Tall  preside  with  poise  and  dignity  at  sessions  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendents  of  the  National  Education  Association  and 
have  observed  with  pride  what  her  colleagues  from  different  sections  of  the 
United  States  think  of  her. 

I  have  heard  her  speak  at  many  public  gatherings  of  professional 
people,  and  I've  always  been  impressed  with  her  knowledge  and  sympa- 
thetic  understanding. 

I  have  attended  plays  and  operas  with  Dr.  Tall,  I  have  taken  trips 
with  her — in  short,  I've  worked  and  played  with  her  a  great  deal.  And  I 
have  reached  about  the  same  conclusion  that  you  and  her  other  friends  have 
reached,  namely,  that  Dr.  Tall  is  first  of  all  a  real  person — well  worth 
knowing,  broad  minded,  generous,  and  just;  and  second,  that  she  is  a 
notable  educator,  with  fine  talents  as  teacher,  as  supervisor,  and  as  ad- 
ministrator. 

One  of  the  things  that  a  well-rounded  education  does  for  a  person  is 
to  fit  him  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  leisure.     Dr.  Tall  has  a  host  of 
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friends  and  a  variety  of  interests.     I  am  sure  that  she  will  enjoy  her  leisure 
as  much  as  she  has  always  enjoyed  her  work. 


Mr.  Toastmaster,  Dr.  Tall,  Members  and  Guests 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Association: 

Twenty-five  years  ago  I  was  facing  one  of  those  fiendish  inventions  of 
teachers — an  examination;  and  a  friend,  who  claimed  to  know  not  only 
the  great  power  of  teachers  but  also  their  weaknesses,  suggested  that  if  I 
wished  to  conceal  my  ignorance  of  the  subject  of  the  examination,  I  should 
sprinkle  my  paper  liberally  with  quotations  from  the  works  of  famous 
authors.  So  I  took  his  advice,  got  myself  a  little  red  notebook  and,  in 
the  course  of  my  reading,  selected  quotations  here  and  there,  jotted  them 
down  and  memorized  them.  But  when,  at  last,  I  came  to  the  examination 
I  discovered  to  my  distress  that  none  of  the  quotations  could,  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  be  made  to  fit  into  the  answers  to  the  questions. 

And  so,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case  in  the  relationship  between  teacher 
and  pupil,  I  realized  that  I  had  completely  wasted  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
effort.  At  least  I  thought  so  until  I  began  to  reflect  upon  what  I  should 
say  this  evening.  And  then,  from  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  brain, 
where  it  had  lodged  for  twenty-five  years,  there  appeared  one  of  the  quo- 
tations. It  was  tattered  and  worn  with  time,  but  still  faintly  recognizable 
as  a  quotation.  I  have  not  looked  it  up  to  check  it,  because  I  have  not 
been  quite  certain  where  to  look.  I  think  it  comes  from  Carlyle's  "French 
Revolution".  To  whom  Carlyle  was  referring  I  do  not  know.  It  may  have 
been  to  Mirabeau;  or  then,  again,  to  Danton,  or  Robespiere  or  possibly 
Louis  XVI.  The  wording  as  I  give  it  to  you  I  am  sure  is  wrong;  but  the 
idea,  I  believe,  is  correct.  It  is  this:  that  "the  tragedy  of  life  is  not  to  be 
small,  but  to  be  smaller  than  one's  task". 

Those  words  describe  accurately  my  feelings  at  this  moment;  for  my 
task,  given  me  of  course  by  a  teacher,  is  to  discuss  briefly,  but  compre- 
hensively, a  layman's  appreciation  of  Dr.  Tall.  Time  limit,  five  minutes.  Li 
other  words,  in  the  space  of  five  short  minutes,  I  am  expected  to  gather 
together  several  thousand  rose  petals,  crush  them  and  distill  therefrom 
one  single  drop  that  is  the  very  essence  of  Tall.  And  that,  I  contend,  is  a 
task  before  which  anyone  would  have  a  right  to  feel  small. 

My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Tall  has  extended  over  a  period  of  some  ten 
years,  from  the  day  when  my  son  entered  the  Campus  School  of  the  State 
Teachers'  College.  It  was  an  acquaintance  that  was  far  more  casual  than 
I  would  have  liked  it  to  be.  Four  or  five  times  during  that  period  we  mec 
in  the  relative  privacy  of  a  committee.  Our  other  meetings  were  confined 
to  the  somewhat  riotous  atmosphere  of  commencements  and  parent-teacher 
festivals.  Yet  one  day  when  I  picked  up  my  newspaper  and  read  the  an- 
nouncement of  Dr.  Tail's  retirement  I  was  immediately  conscious  of  a  deep 
feeling  of  disappointment  and  regret.  It  is  true,  my  son  had  been  graduated 
from  the  Campus  School  so  that  I  no  longer  had  what  might  be  called  a 
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direct  stake  in  it.  And  I  knew  that  an  excellent  and  capable  successor  to 
Dr.  Tall  had  been  found  and  that  the  future  of  the  State  Teachers'  College 
was  secure.  Nevertheless  I  was  keenly  distressed,  because  it  seemed  to 
me  that  something  very  fine,  something  very  rare,  something  that  could 
be  replaced  but  never  duplicated,  was  passing  from  the  scene.  I  feel  justi- 
fied in  mentioning  these  very  personal  sentiments  because  I  believe  they 
are  shared  by  hundreds  of  parents  whose  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Tall  has 
been  quite  as  casual  as  my  own. 

It  is  pertinent  to  inquire  how,  on  the  basis  of  such  limited  contacts,  Dr. 
Tall  was  able  to  make  an  impression  so  profound.  The  presidency  of  the 
State  Teachers'  College  is  an  exacting  post  that  might  well  be  expected  to 
occupy  all  the  time  and  thought  of  the  incumbent,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
persons  and  things.  Dr.  Tall  never  allowed  herself  to  be  so  occupied.  We 
know  that  she  was  an  administrator  of  great  ability.  Yet  we  do  not  think 
of  her  as  a  high-powered  executive.  We  do  not  picture  her  sitting  before  a 
glass-topped  desk  facing  a  battery  of  electric  buttons  and  a  phalanx  of 
telephones.  Rather  we  associate  her  administration  with  the  swish  of  an 
evening  dress,  selected  with  great  attention  to  detail,  and  always  becoming. 
And  when  Dr.  Tall  arose  to  address  us,  she  spoke  so  naturally  and  in  such 
simple  words  that  she  seemed  to  be  conversing  with  each  of  us  individually. 
As  though  with  the  touch  of  a  magic  wand  she  could  transform  a  cold,  bar- 
ren auditorium  into  the  warmth  and  intimacy  of  her  own  living  room. 

What  was  her  secret.  I  return  to  the  quotation  with  which  I  began. 
"The  tragedy  of  life  is  not  to  be  small,  but  to  be  smaller  than  one's  task." 
And  so  on  the  contrary,  the  triumph  of  life  is  to  be  greater  than  one's  task. 
Dr.  Tall  in  her  long  career  has  had  many  important  tasks,  tasks  that  have 
profoundly  affected  all  the  people  of  the  State  of  Maryland;  yet  she  has 
contrived  to  be  greater  than  them  all. 

It  is  my  honor  and  privilege  on  this  occasion  to  represent  the  hundreds 
of  parents  and  laymen  numbered  among  her  friends  and  to  express  for 
them  our  admiration  and  affection,  and  to  extend  to  her  our  hearty  felici- 
tations. 

FRANCIS   F.   BEIRNE. 


TRIBUTE   TO  DR.  LIDA  LEE   TALL, 

October  28,  1938 
Mr.  Toastmaster,  Miss  Tall,  Distinguished  Guests,  Fellow  Teachers: 

I  realize  that  the  hour  is  late,  that  we  have  been  here  a  long  time, 
and  that  you  are  anxious  to  get  on  to  the  dancing,  but  if  you  will  bear  with 
me  for  a  few  minutes  while  I  have  a  first  dance  with  Miss  Tall,  and  tell 
her  as  we  dance,  before  this  microphone,  some  of  the  things  we  have  to  say 
to  her. 

It  is  difficult,  Miss  Tall,  to  tell  you  what  four  thousand  people  think 
of  you.  We  might  well  say  with  Elizabeth  Browning,  "How  do  we  love 
thee?    Let  us   count   the   ways."     For  we   who  have   passed   through   the 
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Normal  School  and  Teachers'  College  while  you  were  in  office  are  a  widely 
varied  group.  We  differ  in  age,  for  when  the  first  of  us  were  graduating, 
the  freshmen  of  last  year's  class  had  not  yet  been  born.  We  differ  in 
social  background  and  cultural  patterns,  for  we  arrived  from  mountain, 
city  and  shore.  We  differed  in  educational  preparation,  for  in  some  of  our 
high  schools  the  enrollment  numbered  but  a  few  score,  while  in  others 
the  students  were  counted  by  thousands.  Yet  in  all  these  particulars  though 
we  differed,  still  in  one  respect  we  emerged  alike.  For  after  association  with 
you  and  the  school  which  you  led,  we  all  bore  your  stamp,  I  might  say  your 
brand,  but  for  the  fact  that  it  goes  so  much  deeper  than  the  hide. 

This  similarity  which  exists  among  us  springs  from  the  basic  under- 
standings of  the  teacher's  job  which  you  gave  us.  For  you  taught  us  that 
though  in  education  every  available  scientific  aid  must  be  used,  yet  the 
teacher  remains  essentially  and  primarily  an  artist.  From  you  we  learned 
the  importance  to  the  educator  of  a  broad  cultural  and  social  background, 
of  keen  insight,  wide  vision,  sympathetic  understanding. 

Many  true  things  have  been  said  of  you  and  to  you  here  this  evening, 
Miss  Tall,  but  none  of  them  constitutes  the  real  tribute  that  is  being  paid 
to  you.  The  finest  tribute,  indeed,  that  can  be  paid  is  being  given  every 
day  in  the  classrooms  of  the  schools  of  Maryland.  From  the  one  room 
county  schoolhouses  to  the  many  storied  high  schools  of  Baltimore,  from  the 
mountains  of  Western  Maryland  to  the  fartherest  reaches  of  the  shore, 
teachers  of  high  ideals  and  excellent  technical  skill  are  influencing  the 
lives  of  a  new  generation  of  Marylanders.  And  it  seems  eminently  fitting 
that  your  spirit  should  be  carried  in  this  way  throughout  the  state,  for 
you  embody  in  your  own  personality  so  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
social  heritage  most  frequently  associated  with  the  Free  State.  These 
teachers  of  Maryland,  and  many  others  in  states  throughout  the  nation,  are 
paying  the  real  tribute  to  you,  Miss  Tall. 

How  do  we  love  thee?  The  answer  must  be  given  in  four  thousand 
different  ways.  For  while  you  always  knew  the  latest  research  study,  and 
the  newest  volume  on  philosophy,  yet  you  managed  somehow  to  know,  al^o, 
who  was  dating  whom  on  the  campus,  and  when  the  pairs  disintegrated. 
Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  attend  the  Men's  Meetings  at  Glen  Esk 
will  long  remember  the  discussions  in  your  drawing  room,  and  the  hot  dogs 
and  strawberry  jam  you  ate  with  us  in  the  kitchen.  It  is  doubtless  true 
that  each  of  us  best  remembers  one  particular  facet  of  your  many  sided 
nature;  but  I  believe  that  if  the  truth  were  known,  while  many  of  us  admire 
your  administrative  ability,  and  others  of  us  respect  your  learning,  and 
another  group  of  us  look  to  you  as  a  leader  in  social  and  civic  affairs,  most 
of  us  love  you  best  for  the  charm  of  your  hospitality,  the  warmth  of  your 
handclasp,  the  encouragement  of  your  friendship. 

JOHN    H.    FISCHER. 
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SESSIONS  OF  THE 
MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 


1 — 1866     Western   Female   High    School,   Baltimore.      President,    Thos.    D 
Baird;     Treasurer,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;     Recording  Secretary,  A.  F. 
Wilkerson;  number  of  members,  98. 
2 — 1867     St.  John's  College.  President,  Thos.  D.  Baird;  Treasurer,  William 

Elliott,  Jr.;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
3—1868     Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.     President,  C.  K.  Nel- 
son;    Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F. 
Wilkerson. 
4 — 1869     Western    Female    High    School,     Baltimore.      President,     P.    M. 
Leakin;     Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;     Recording   Secretary, 
William  Wardenburg. 
5 — 1870     Hall,  House  of  Delegates,  Annapolis.     President,  J.   C.  Welling; 
Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wil- 
kerson. 
6 — 1871     Eastern  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.    President,  W.  B.  Worth- 
ington;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A. 
F.  Wilkerson. 
7—1872     Court    House,    Frederick    City.      President,    William    Elliott,    Jr.; 
Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wil- 
kerson. 
8 — 1873     Lyceum  Hall,  Hagerstown.  President,  James  M.   Garnett;  Treas- 
urer, Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
9 — 1874     Western  Female   High   School,  Baltimore.  President,   D.   A.  Hol- 
lingshead;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;   Recording  Secretary, 
A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
10 — 1875     Cumberland,   Md.      President,    William   Elliott,     Jr.;      Treasurer, 

Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
11 — 1876     City  College,   Baltimore.    (One  day  during  N.  E.   A.)    President, 
James  L.  Bryan;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Sec- 
retary, A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
12 — 1877     Easton.     President,  James  L.  Bryan;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton; Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
13 — 1878    City  College,  Baltimore.     President,  John  F.  Arthur;  Treasurer, 

C.  G.  Edwards;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
14 — 1879    Court  House,  Hagerstown.     President,  P.  R.  Lovejoy;  Treasurer, 

C.  G.  Edwards;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
15 — 1880     Ocean  City.    President,  ML  A.  Newell;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Edwards; 

Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
16 — 1881     Frederick.     President,  George  M.  Upshur;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Ed- 
wards; Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
17—1882     Cumberland.    President,  A.  G.  Harley;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Edwards; 
Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
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18—1883 
19—1884 
20—1885 
21—1886 
22—1887 
23—1888 

24—1889 

25—1890 

26—1891 

27—1892 

—1893 
28—1894 
29—1895 
30—1896 
31—1897 

—1898 


Ocean  City.     President,   George  L.   Grape;   Treasurer,   C.  G.  Ed- 
wards;   Recording    Secretary,    A.    F.    Wilkerson. 
Ocean  City.     President,   A.   S.   Kerr;   Treasurer,   C.   G.  Edwards; 
Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

Deer  Park.      President,   J.   W.   Thompson;    Treasurer,   C.   G.    Ed- 
wards; Recording  Secretary,   A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
Blue  Mountain  House.     President  F.  A.  Soper;  Treasurer,  Lewis 
Ford;   Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

Hygiea  Hotel,  Old  Point,  Va.     President,  P.  A.  Witmar;   Treas- 
urer, George  S.  Grape;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
Mountain  Lake  Park.     (With  West  Virginia  Association).     Lewi 3 
Ford,  First  Vice-President;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Chaplain;  num- 
ber of  members,  162. 

Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  H.  G.  Weimer;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  num- 
ber  of   members,    167. 

Bay  Ridge.  President,  W.  H.  Dashiell;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 120. 

Ocean  City.  President,  John  E.  McCahan;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 236. 

Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  James  A.  Diffenbaugh;  Treas- 
urer, Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson; 
number  of  members,  140. 

No  meeting  of  the  M.  S.  T.  A.  Executive  Committee;  after  careful 
deliberation,  postponed  meeting  until  1894  on  account  of  Colum- 
bian Exposition  being  held  in  Chicago. 

Annapolis.  President,  Wilbur  F.  Smith;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  mem- 
bers,  132. 

Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  M.  Bates  Stephens;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  num- 
ber of  members,  129. 

Deer  Park.  President,  Prof.  Charles  F.  Raddatz;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  num- 
ber of  members,  78. 

Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  E.  B.  Prettyman;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  num- 
ber of  members,  162. 

No  session  of  M.  S.  T.  A.  N.  E.  A.  met  in  Washington.  Ebbitt 
House  was  headquarters  for  Maryland  delegation.  Officers  and 
Executive  Committee  of  M.  S.  T.  A.  met  at  Ebbitt  House  and  de- 
cided to  hold  no  meeting  on  account  of  meeting  of  N.  E.  A.  The 
ledger  shows  receipt  of  $15.00  for  membership  fees  and  $11.40  for 
badges. 
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32 — 1899  Ocean  City.  President,  John  T.  White;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 144. 

33 — 1900  Chautauqua  Beach.  President,  L.  L.  Beatty;  Treasurer,  John  E. 
McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 71. 

34 — 1901  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  Edwin  Hebden;  Treasurer, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of 
members,  169. 

35 — 1902  Ocean  City.  President,  F.  Eugene  Wathen;  Treasurer,  John  E. 
McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 166. 

36 — 1903  Ocean  City.  President,  Joseph  Blair;  Treasurer,  John  E.  Mc- 
Cahan; Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of  members, 
229. 

37 — 1904  Ocean  City.  President,  H.  Crawford  Bounds;  Treasurer,  John  E. 
McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 216. 

38 — 1905  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  Arthur  F.  Smith;  Treasurer, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of 
members,  356. 

39 — 1906  Ocean  City.  President,  Dr.  S.  Simpson;  Treasurer,  John  E.  Mc- 
Cahan; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 384. 

40 — 1907  Jamestown  Exposition.  President,  Dr.  James  W.  Cain;  Treasurer, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  num- 
ber of  members,  374. 

41 — 1908  Ocean  City.  President,  Albert  S.  Cook;  Treasurer,  John  E.  Mc- 
Cahan; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 375. 

42 — 1909  Mountain  Lake  Park.  President,  Sarah  E.  Richmond;  Treasurer, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  num- 
ber of  members,  566. 

43 — 1910  Ocean  City.  President,  E.  A.  Browning;*  Treasurer,  R.  Berry- 
man;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 420. 

44 — 1911  Braddock  Heights.  President,  Howard  C.  Hill;  Treasurer,  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members,  792. 

45 — 1912  Braddock  Heights.  President,  Earle  B.  Woods;  Treasurer,  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members,  995. 

46 — 1913  Annapolis.  President,  James  B.  Noble;  Treasurer,  R.  Berryman; 
Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  members,  785. 

47 — 1914  Ocean  City.  President,  Woodland  C.  Phillips;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members,  361. 
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48 — 1925  Ocean  City.  President,  Dr.  E.  F.  Buoher;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members  720. 

49 — 1916  Ocean  City.  President,  William  J.  Holloway;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members,  1,089. 

50 — 1917  Baltimore.  President,  Sydney  S.  Handy;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berry- 
man; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 3,418. 

51 — 1918  Baltimore.  President,  Nicholas  Orem;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berry- 
man; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 825. 

52 — 1919  Baltimore.  President,  David  E.  Weglien;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 2,580. 

53 — 1920  Ocean  City.  President,  G.  Lloyd  Palmer;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 515. 

54 — 1921  Baltimore.  Acting-President,  G.  Lloyd  Palmer;**  Treasurer,  Dr. 
R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number 
of  members,  2,415. 

55 — 1922  Baltimore.  President,  Dr.  Norman  W.  Cameron;  Treasurer,  Dr. 
R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  members. 
2,111. 

56 — 1923  Baltimore.  President,  E.  F.  Webb;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berryman; 
Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  members,  2,080. 

57 — 1924  Baltimore.  President,  Walter  H.  Davis;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  members,  1,997. 

58 — 1925  Baltimore.  President,  M.  S.  H.  Unger;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berry- 
man; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  members,  2,424. 

59 — 1926  Baltimore.  President,  Samuel  M.  North;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  deceased;  Sec- 
retary Pro-tem,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  2,209. 

60 — 1927  Baltimore.  President,  John  Coulbourn;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berry- 
man; Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  2,329. 

61 — 1928  Baltimore.  President,  Miss  Edna  M.  Marshall;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;  Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  2,365. 

62 — 1929  Baltimore.  President,  Charles  W.  Sylvester;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;  Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  3,616. 

63 — 1930  Baltimore.  President,  Byron  J.  Grimes;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman;  Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  3,595. 

64 — 1931  Baltimore.  President,  Miss  Helen  M.  Johnson;  Treasurer,  Dr. 
R.  Berryman;  Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  3,550. 

65 — 1932  Baltimore.  President,  James  M.  Bennett;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman; Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  3,405. 

66 — 1933  Baltimore.  President,  Miss  Eva  E.  Gerstmyer;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;   Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;   members,   3,472. 
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67—1934     Baltimore.    President,  Dr.  Lida  Lee  Tall;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berry- 
man;  Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  number  members,  3744. 

68 — 1935     Baltimore.     President,   Dr.   J.   Carey  Taylor;    Treasurer,   Dr.   R. 
Berryman;   Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  number  members,  3579. 

69 — 1936     Baltimore.    President,     C.    Milton    Wright;     Treasurer,    Dr.    R. 
Berryman;   Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  Members,  3543. 

70 — 1937     Baltimore.  President,  Miss  Edith  V.  Walker;   Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;  Secretary,  Walter  icL  Davis;  members,  3790. 

71 — 1938     Baltimore.     President,   Charles  L.  Kopp;   Treasurer,  Charles  W. 
Sylvester;  Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members, 

*  Succeeded  Mr.  George  Biddle,  deceased. 
**  Succeeded  Dr.  A.  H.  Krug,  resigned. 
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